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Original. |array of words! Yet how insensible we are to the pro- 

RUSTIC CIVILITY, |found philosophy they enwrap. Sublime and astonish- 
et ee ee | ing truths! Uttered every day in our hearing, set before 
er } our eyes at every step of our journey through life, written 


BY JOHN NEAL. || over all the monuments of Earth, upon the pages and 


—_ | banners of all History, upon the temples and the pyra- 
GENTLE reader, it is with reluctance that I allow this mide, the palaces and the sepulchres of departed Nations, 
beautiful print to pass by without any attempt at illus- | upon all the doings of the Past and the Present, as with 
tration. There is something so deliciously quiet and re- extinguishable fire, and sounding for ever and ever in the 
freshing in the shadow of that green dell, in the grassy | Unapproachable solitudes of the Future! Yet heard 
slopes, and the sunshine stealing so softly to them, that || with indifference, read without emotion, and repeated 
I long to weave a little romance with its loveliness. I from month to month, day after day, and year after year, 
can scarcely resist the impulse to connect a tale of happy 1 without a suspicion of their deep meaning, of their trans- 
love, with the rustic cottages half hidden by the trees || cendent importance, of their imperishable beauty. And 
yonder upon the hill! but after dwelling upon the leafy || why? The language is too familiar, the apparent signi- 
beauty of the scene—the verdant back ground—that | fication too simple and natural for the excited under- 
steep green bank, and the sunny front, the attention is i standings of the multitude. There is no curtain to be 
irresistibly fixed upon that group of children, with an || lifted, no veil to be rent as with hands of giants, no zone 
interest that gives them the leading position in the mind, ! to be loosened, no mystery to be expounded afar off, as 
moving the heart with a thoughtful sympathy, which the | in the language of another world, nothing to be guessed 
perishable beauties of nature fail to excite. It is not | at, or deciphered, nothing but what any body might un- 
merely the half shy, half eager curiosity of the little ones, || derstand if he would; and therefore nothing to be re- 
as they gaze on the approaching horseman, whose membered or cared for. 
shadow is darkening the green sward before them; nor | But in simple truth, a more sublime interrogation 
is it the bashful, irresolute courtesy of the larger boy, as | could not be propounded, than that which may appear to 
he stands there shading his forehead with one hand, i be answered by the language referred to. What are 
while the other grasps the bar, as if undivided whether children ? Step to the window with me. The street is 
to open a passage for the traveller or not; but in each of | full of them. Yonder a school is let locse ; and here, 
those little faces, we feel that there is an immortal spirit | just within reach of our observation, are two or three 
pictured forth—a spirit that has yet to work out its own || P0isy little fellows ; and there another party, mustering 
destiny of sorrow or gladness—of virtue, or of crime per- || for play. Some are whispering together, and plotting 
chance! The mind centres around that little group, | so loudly and so earnestly, as to attract every body’s at- 
and gradually takes a saddened and a wider range of tention; while others are holding themselves aloof, with 


thought. It turns to the thousands and thousands of their satchels gaping so as to betray a part of their plans 
| for to-morrow afternoon, or laying their heads together 


little beings who wander over our thoroughfares, an 
play among the green places of our land, almost un-| i pairs, for a trip to the islands. Look at them, weigh 


headed; creatures whom we pass daily, with an almost | the question I have put to you, and then answer it, as it 
entire forgetfulness of their dignity and importance in || deserves to be answered. What are children? To 
the scale of being, without a thought that they are tread- 'which you reply at once, without any sort of hesitation 
ing in our footsteps, and are shaping the destiny of a ! perhaps,—‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined ;’ 
coming age, by the shadows we cast behind, in our way | °F ‘Men ga but children of a larger growth,’ or perad- 
to the green. If you are a parent, gentle reader, you venture, ‘ The child is father of the man.’ And then 
will thank me that instead of amusing you with a fanciful | perhaps you leave me, perfectly satisfied with yourself 
illustration of this most exquisite picture, I have con- | end with your answer, having plucked out the heart of 


nected it with the vigorous and almost startling thoughts | the mystery, and uttered without knowing it, a string 


of a leading spirit in our national literature, of one who_ of glorious truths, pearls of great price. : 
burst forth a brilliant star, when but few twinkled in our But instead of answering you as another might, instead 


intellectual hemisphere, and by the attraction of his own | of saying, very true, what if I were to call you back to 
light has drawn out a whole constellation of kindred | the window with words like these—Do you know what 


fires. You will thank me that I have flung aside my own | you have said? Do you know the meaning of the lan- 
feeble pen, and from the mind of another, have opened | S¥®8° you have employ ed? or in other words, D ne agp: 
a treasure of thought beneath your feet. S. A. 8. know your own meaning ? What would you think of 

—_ ‘me? That I was playing the philosopher perhaps, that 
| I wanted to puzzle you with a childish question, that I 


| thought I was thinking, or at best that I was a little out 





The child is father of the man. Men are but children 
of a larger growth. How often do we meet with this 
volt. 1x—13. 














of my senses. Yet if you were a man of understanding, | | 
I should/have paid you a high compliment; a searcher | 
after truth, I should have done you a great favor; a 
statesman, a lawgiver, a philanthropist, a patriot, or a 
father who deserved to be a father, I should have laid | ‘ 
you under everlasting obligations, I should have opened 


a boundless treasury underneath your feet, I should have’ 
translated you instantly to a new world, carried you up 
into a high mountain as it were, and set before you all 
the kingdoms of the earth, with all their revolutions and | 
changes—all future history—the march of armies—the 
growth of conquerors—the waxing and the waning of | 
empire, the changes of opinion, the apparition of thrones | 
dashing against thrones, the overthrow of systems, and || 
the revolution of ages. 

Among the children who are now playing together, like 
birds among the blossoms of earth, haunting all the 
green shadowy places thereof, and rejoicing in the bright. 
air; happy and beautiful creatures, and as changeable | 
as happy, with eyes brimful of joy, and with hearts | 
playing upon their little faces like sunshine upon clear, 


waters :—Among those who are now idling together un | 
that slope, or pursuing butterflies together on the edge i 


of that wood, a wilderness of roses, you would see not 
only the gifted and the powerful, the wise and the elo- 
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with patience; a Benjamin Franklin higgling for nuts or 
gingerbread, or the ‘old Parr’ of another generation, 
sitting apart in the sunshine and shivering at every 
| breath of wind that reaches him. Yet we are told that 
just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ 

Hereafter is made up of the shreds and patches of 
Heretofore. If ‘Men are but children of a larger 





growth,’ then what are children? Men of a smaller 
| grow th. And this happens to be the truth, not only in 
the world of imagination, but in the world of realities ; 
| not only among poets, but among lawyers. At law 
children are men; little children murderers. A boy 
of nine, and others of ten and eleven, have been put to 
death in England, two for murder, and a third for ‘ cun- 
ningly and maliciously’ firing two barns. Of the little 
murderers, one killed his playmate, and the other his 
bedfellow. One hid the body, and the other himself. 
And therefore, said the judges, they knew they bad done 
wrong, they could distinguish between good and €vil ; 
and therefore, they ordered both to be strangled. And 
they were strangled accordingly. As if a child who is 
old enough to know that he has done wrong, is therefore 
old enough to know that he deserves death. 
So with regard to children of the other sex. At law, 
babies are women, women babies. The same law which 








quent, the ambitious and the renowned, the long-lived | classes our mothers and our wives, our sisters and our 
and the long-to-be-lamented of another age; but the ua-gee with infants, lunatics, idiots and ‘ persons be- 
wicked and the treacherous, the liar and the thief, the | yond sea,’ allows a child to be betrothed at seven, to 
abandoned profligate and the faithless husband, the | _ be endowed of her future husband’s estate at nine, and 
gambler and the drunkard, the robber, the burglar, the | to agree or disagree to a previous marriage at twelve. 
ravisher, the murderer and the betrayer of his country. || And what is law in England, is law here. We are still 


The child is father of the man. 


Among them, and that other little troop just appear- || 


ing, children with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, 
the blossoms of the future—the mothers of nations—you 


governed by the court of King’s Bench, the lawyers and 
the judges of Westminster Hall. Let no man say, there- 
| fore, that these are the dreams of poetry, the glittering 
shapes that wander about for ever and ever, among the 











would see the founders of states and the destroyers of | vast chambers of a disordered imagination. They are 
their country, the steadfast and the weak, the judge and | notso. They are no phantasms, they are realities, they 
the criminal, the murderer and the executioner, the ex-| are substantial existences, they ‘ are known to the law.’ 
alted and the lowly, the unfaithful wife and the broken-| Such are children. Corrupted, they are fountains of 
hearted husband, the proud betrayer and his pale victim, | bitterness for ages. Would you plant for the skies? 
the living and breathing portents and prodigies, the em-/| Plant in the live soil of the warm, and generous, and 
bodied virtues and vices of another age and of another | | youthful ; pour all your treasures into the hearts of 
world, and all playing together! Menare but children ‘children. Would you look into the future as with the 
of a larger growth. | spirit of prophecy, and read as with a telescope the 
Pursuing the search, you will go forth among the little | history and character of our country, and of other 
creatures, as among the types of another and a loftier countries? You have but to watch the eyes of children 
language, the mystery whereof has been just revealed to | at play. 
you, a language to become universal hereafter, types in What children are, neighborhoods are. What neigh- 
which the autobiography of the Future was written) borhoods are, communities are, states, empires, world’s ! 
ages and ages ago. Among the innocent ard helples, | : They are the elements of Hereafter made visible. 
creatures that are called children, you would see warriors H Even fathers and mothers look upon children with a 
with their garments rolled in blood, the spectres of kings | strange misapprehension of their dignity. Even with the 
and princes, poets with golded harps and illuminated | | poets, they are only the flowers and blossoms, the dew- 
eyes, historians and painters, architects and sculptors, | drops or the playthings of earth. Yet ‘of such is the 
mechanics and merchants, preachers and lawyers ; here kingdom of heaven.’ The Kingdom of Heaven! with 
a grave-digger flying his kite with his future customers; | all its principalities and powers, its hierarchies, domina- 
there a physician playing at marbles with his, here the | tions, thrones! The Saviour understood them better ; 
predestined to an early and violent death for cowardice, } to him their true dignity was revealed. Flowers! They 
fighting the battles of a whole neighborhood, there a’ are the flowers of the invisible world; indestructible, 
Cromwell, or a Cesar, a Napoleon, or a Washington, || self-perpetuating flowers, with each a multitude of 
hiding themselves for fear, enduring reproach or insult | flowers, with each a multitude of angels and evil spirits 
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perhaps—though I would not go too far—perkaps about 
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underneath its leaves, toiling and wrestling for dominion 
over it! Blossoms! They are the blossoms of another | 
world, whose feuitage is angels and archangels. Or) 
dew-drops? They are dew-drops that have their source, | 
not in the chambers of the earth, nor among the vapors: 
of the sky, which the next breath of wind, or the next! 
flash of sunshine may dry up for ever, but among the ever- 
lasting fountains and inexhaustible reservoirs of mercy 
and love. Playthings! God!—if the little creatures 
would but appear to us in their true shape fora moment! 
We should fall upon our faces before them, or grow pale 
with consternation—or fling them off with horror and) 
loathing. | 
What would be our feelings, to see a fair child start up| 
before us a maniac or a murderer, armed to the teeth a 
to find a nest of serpents on our pillow ? a destroyer, or | 
a traitor, a Harry the Eighth, or a Benedict Arnold | 
asleep in our bosom? A Catharine or a Peter, a Bacon, | 
a Galileo, or a Bentham, a Napoleon or a Voltaire, clam- 
bering up our knees after sugar-plums? Cuvier laboring | 
to distinguish a horse-fly from a blue-bottle, or dissecting | 
a spider with a rusty-nail? La Place trying to multiply 
his own apples, or to substract his play-fellow’s ginger- 
bread? What should we say to find ourselves romping 
with Messalina, Swedenbourg, and Madame de Stel! 
or playing bo-peep with Murat, Robespierre, and Char- 
lotte Corday? or puss puss#n the corner, with George 
Washington, Jonathan Wild, Shakspeare, Sappho, Jere- 
my Tailor, Mrs. Clark, Alfieri, and Harriet Wilson! 
Yet stranger things have happened. These were all 
children but the other day, and clambered about the 
keees, and rummaged in the pockets, and nestled in the 
laps of people no better than we are. But if they had 
appeared in their true shape for a single moment, while 
playing tugether! what a scampering there would have 
How their fingers would 





been among the grown folks! 
have tingled! 

Now to me, there is no study half so delightful as that 
of these little creatures, with hearts fresh from the 
gardens of the sky, in their first and fairest and most 
unintentional disclosures, while they are indeed a mys- 
tery, a fragrant, luminous, and beautiful mystery. And 
I have an idea, that if we only had a name for the study, 
it might be found as attractive and as popular; and 


as advantageous in the long run to the future fathers and 
mothers of mankind, as the study of shrubs and flowers, 
or that of birds and fishes. And why not? They are 
the cryptogamia of another world, the infusoria of the 
skies. 

Then why not pursue the study for yourself? The 
subjects are always before you. No books are needed, 
no costly drawings, no lectures, neither transparencies 
nor illustrations. Your specimens are all about you. 
They come and ge at your bidding. They are not to be 
hunted for, along the edge of a precipice, on the borders 
of the wilderness, in the desert, nor by the sea-shore. 
They abound, rot in the uninhabited or unvisited place, 
but in your very dwelling-houses, about the steps of your 
doors, in every street of every village, in every green 








field, and every crowded thoroughfare. They flourish 
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bravely in snow-storms, in the dust of the trampled high- 
way, where drums are beating and colors flying—in the 
roar of cities. They love the sounding sea-breeze and 
the open air, and may always be found about the 
wharves, and rejoicing before the windows of toy-shops. 
They fove the blaze of fire-works and the smell of gun- 
powder, and where that is, they are, to a dead cer- 
| tainty. 

You have but to go abroad for half an hour, in pleasant 
weather, or to throw open your doors or windows on a 





Saturday afternoon, if you live any where in the neigh- 
| borhood of a school-house, or a vacant lot, with here and 
there a patch of green, or a dry place in it; and steal 
behind the curtains, or draw the blinds, and let the 
fresh wind blow through and through the chambers of 
your heart for a few minutes, winnowing the dust and 
scattering the cobwebs that have gathered there while 
you were asleep, and lo! you will find it ringing with the 
voices of children at play, and all alive with the glim- 
mering phantasmagoria of leap-frog, prison-base, or 
knock-up-and-catch. 

Let us try the experiment. There! I have opened 
the windows, I have drawn the blinds, and hark ! already 
there is the sound of little voices afar off, like ‘sweet 
bells jangling.’ Nearer and nearer come they, and now 
we catch a glimpse of bright faces peeping round the 
corners, and there, by that empty enclosure, you see a 
| general mustering and swarming, as of bees about a 
newly discovered flower garden. But the voices we now 
hear proceed from two little fellows who have’ with- 
One carries a large basket, and 





| drawn from the rest. 
| his eyes are directed to my window; he does'nt half like 
the blinds being drawn. The other follows him, with a 
tattered book under his arm, rapping the posts, one after 
the other, as he goesalong. He is clearly on bad terms 
with himself. And now we can see their faces. Both 
are grave, and one rather pale, and trying to look fero- 
And hark! now we are able to distinguish their 
‘ Well, I ain’t skeered o’ you,’ says the fore- 
‘Nor I ain’t skeered o’ you,’ 


cious. 

words. 
most and the larger boy. 
retorts the other; ‘but you need’nt say you meant to 
lick me.’ And sol thought. Another, less acquainted 
with children, might not be able to see the connexion ; 
but I could—it was worthy of Aristotle himself or John 
Locke. ‘I didn’t say I meant to lick ye.’ rejoined the 
first, ‘I said I could lick ye, and sol can.’ To which 
the other replies, glancing first at my window and then 
all up and down street, ‘I should like to see you try.’ 
Whereupon the larger boy begins to move away, half 
backwards, half sideways, muttering just loud enough to 
be heard, ‘ah, you want to fight now, jest ‘cause you're 
close by your own house.’ And here the dialogue 
finished, and the babies moved on, shaking their little 
heads at each other and muttering all the way up street. 
Men are but children of a larger growth! Children but 
Empires in miniature. 

How beautidul and how strange are the first combina- 
tions of thought in a wayward, or peevish child! And 
then, how alike we all are in our waywardness and 
peevishness! It is but a change of name, and one trifle 
is about as good as another to breed a quarrel, or to 
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throw the wisest and the best of our grown babies off || 
their balance. A bit of writing, the loss of 1 paper with 
pictures on it, a handful of glittering dust, or somebody | 
making mouths at us, a word or a look, and we are. 
stamping with rage, or miserable for half a day. A 
cloud coming up when the horses are at the door, a little 
bad weather, a spot upon our new clothes, or a lump of 
sugar not quite so large as another’s; and what children 
we are! How perfectly wretched! 

Children are not merely unjust, and cruel, and treach- | 
erous, evenas men are. Like men, they are murderers, | 
mischief-makers, devils, at times. I knew two boys, the 
oldest not more than four, who caught a hen, and having | 
pulled out her eyes with crooked pins, they let her go; 
after which, on seeing her stagger and tumble about, and 
perhaps afraid of discovery, they determined to cut off 
her head. One was to hold her and the other to per-| 





form the operation; but for a long while they could not’ 
agree upon their respective shares in the performance. 
At last they hit upon a precious expedient. They laid 


her upon the steps, put a board over her body, upon: 
which one of the two sat, while the other sawed off her | 
head with a dull case knife! Parents! Fathers! | 
Mothers! What child of four years of age was ever ca- | 
pable of such an act, without a long course of prepara- 

tion? for neglect is preparation. Both were murderers, | 
and their parents were their teachers. If ‘the child is | 
father of the man,’ what is to become of such children? | 
If it be true, that ‘just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined,’ how much have you to answer for? If ‘men. 
are but children of a larger growth,’ watch your children | 
for ever, by day and by night! pray for them for ever, by | 
night and by day! and not as children, but as Men ef a) 
smaller growth, as men with most of the evil passions, 

and with all the evil propensities, that go to make mar: 

terrible to his fellow-men, his countenance hateful, his’ 


approach a fiery pestilence, and his early death a blessing, 
even to his father and mother! 





Original. 
WHERE ARE THE WISE? 


RY B. W. HUNTINGTON, 

— | 

Wuenrkr are the wise? behold yon dome i 
Where Science hath for ages dwelt, H 
Responding from her mystic tome t 
To myriads who around her knelt ; | 
And ask if through that fuvor'd clan, ! 
The many spared or martyr’d few, | 
The voice of Wisdom ever ran 
In blessings from her lips of dew. i] 


Where are the wise? behold, a crowd 
Upon yon floating kingdom stand, 
Whose music is the tempest loud, 
Who brave the sea to bless the land ; 

And ask if Wisdom’s rubied store, 

To deck the spirit’s diadem, 

Allures them from the stable shore ; 
Alas! they seek a meaner gem. | 
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Where are the wise? A thousand group 
Within the chambers of the earth, 

Shut out from nation’s ample scope, 

To give some hidden treasure birth ; 
Their lot is low—but wisdom’s grace 
Despiseth not the meanest brow; 

Desert they Nature’s glorious face 

To seek that richer beauty now ? 


Where are the wise? Yon towering mount 
Gushes with fame’s perenial tide ; 

Parch’d thousands have attained the fount, 
And as they knelt to quaff it—died ! 
Thousands have toiled, but never won; 
Thousands have won to scorn the prize ; 
Thousands are daily toiling on, 

To win and scorn—are they the wise ? 


Where are the wise? oh! answer, Heaven! 
For record in thy court is kept 
Of all who here have wisely striven, 
And after strife have sweetly slept. 
The wise are they, a chosen few, 
Whose feet attempt the rarrow road, 
With steadfastly that light in view 
Whose centre is the throne of God. 
Not many mighty throng the way ; 
Not many noble there are call’d; 
But yet the weakest béars a sway, 
Before which princes stand appall’d, 
With the ignoblest of the train 
Man’s loftiest lord may never vie ; 
One claims on earth a brief domain ; 
And one, a kingdom in the sky. 
Original. 
TO MY DEAR PUPILS. 


ON RECEIVING FROM THEM A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Upon this threshold of the year, 
What vision meets my sight, 

[t comes mine inmost soul to cheer, 
With Joy’s celestial light ; 

Its home is not on earth or sea, 
Nor stoops it from above, 

It springs from hearts both fond and free, 
It is—your gift of love. 

How shall I thank you ?—by these tears 
From Gratitude’s deep fount! 

By love which may not fade with years, 
But time shall aye surmount! 

By placing it in memory’s shrine, 
’Mid treasures of the heart— 

Whose chords around it shall entwine, 
And from it never part. 

This year, my dear ones !—may it bring 
To each the cup of joy! 

May Hope, her radiance round you fling, 
And each find sweet employ 

In treading virtue’s pleasant way— 
O! from it never fall! 

Press on, and upward, day by day ! 
God bless you, one and all! A.D. 
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Original. 
CHRISTINE.* 


STRANGE is the inappeasable discontent of the human 
heart! often while surrounded by every luxury, I was 
more unhappy, than when I had to struggle without a 
prospect of relief from my pecuniary difficulties ; for the 
necessity of encountering these difficulties, prevented the 
morbid desire of unattainable happiness gaining ascend- 
ancy over me, and effectually blighting the enjoyments of 
the ever valuable present. 
rather too worldly disposition, that the dissatisfaction 
which assailed me, was generally alleviated or diverted, 


It was asingular trait in my 


by frequent attendance on public worship; and almost 
each Sunday varied the place of my devotions; dissen- 
ting chapels, and those of the most practical character, 
being my favorite resort, much to the inconvenience of 
poor madame, who usually accompanied me in those 
spiritual wanderings. 

One afternoon we followed a crowd intoa newly erect- 
ed Methodist chapel, in a narrow suburban street; the 
pews being principally filled with those residents of the 
neighborhood, of humble fortune and decayed gentility 
—widows of professional persons—pale, disappointed 
looking women of all ages, and a sprinkling of men, for 
the most part elderly, and a few, whose faces relieved 
the sombre hue of the rest, by their sedate cheerfulness, 


augmented perhaps by the comparison, even there, of || 


their temporal advantages over the less fortunate of the 
brotherhood. There was no pretension to elegance, and 
little even to comfort in the arrangement of the place ; 
whitewashed walls; cushionless seats; uncarpeted floors 
—even the pulpit, a bare, undecorated appendage ; and 


its present occupant, a coarse, vulgar man, whose ve- 


hement prayer had yet a touch of wild sublimity, be- 
tokening passion with mental power combined; but 
wholly unaided by education. I remained rapt in a 
reverie through the first part of the service, until roused 
by a general stir among the persons around; I looked up, 
and found another had taken the place of the common- 
looking man, and that other—pale, attenuated, his lerge 
blue eyes gleaming with unnatural excitement, his hair 
divided like a Nazarite, and falling on his shoulders in 
long heavy curls, his air altogether displaying violent en- 
thusiasm, if not absolute insanity, was—Elliot Clare. I 
covered my face instantly. I bent my head, and tried to 
still the convulsive heavings of my breast ;j—what was 
the strange solution of this enigma? Was he indeed 
thus changed from incipient phrenzy ? or was it one of 
those mysterious renovations of the human mind, of 
which reason has vainly endeavored to reveal the origin, 
and whose divine authenticity can alone be proved by the 
total subjugation, through all after life, of our despotic 
and evil nature? I tried to listen dispassionately to the 
discourse he delivered to that eager and attracted audi- 
ence. I did not intend to admire, but much less did I 
imagine I should criticise ; it was not difficult for me to 
discover he had mistaken his métre, if sound argument, 
or just deductions from admitted truths, had been re- 





* Concluded from page 80. 
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|quired by those he was addressing; but its vague and 
extravagant assumption was calculated to gain the assent 
of those who had little to lose in this world, trusting to 
the dark future for compensation of evils suffered here ; 
and he succeeded very fairly in astonishing and bewild- 
ering, both himself and his hearers, in a labyrinth of 
evangelical rhapsody. 

When the service was concluded, I lingered in the aisle 
for a moment, and as he stood at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, surrounded by devotees, something in the Parisian 
air of madame caught his eye, and he hurried forward 
to us—starting with unmingled surprise, when he recog- 
| nised me as her companion. 

“Mr. Clare,” I said, proceeding slowly towards the 





entrance, “‘ this is very unexpected, certainly—” 


‘“* Unexpected—yes, truly it is!—almost miraculous, 
to see you here, Christine—” 

Interrupting him, I continued—* But there is now no 
time for further conversation; if you will call on me, 
here is my card.” 

| We were on the steps, and as he took it, he held my 
hand to assist me down, and then into my carriage, at 
which he glanced wonderingly;—but suddenly (con- 
torting, I had almost said) drawing up his features to 
an exceeding sanctified expression, he replied— 


“T will visit you at an early hour, very soon; and I 
humbly trust this has been a refreshing season to you.” 
| I bowed—we drove off, while madame at last rid of 
the restraint his presence imposed, stunned me with ex- 
clamations on the marvellous change in my friend's 
appearance ; prejudiced as she was in Lord Archdall’s 
‘favor, 1 could perceive her delight at the mortifying 
contrast afforded by Monsieur Clare. 

““ Ciel !—mais machére, mademoiselle, he is too yong 
the half, to make the religious—quelle horreur!—his lip 
all screw so—it ses beaux cheyeux—all evripart made up 
“wrong, as your hermits de roman th ’tis veri shock— 
| mais p’imposte, mademoiselle. 1 rops fant changer 
tout cela.” 

“‘ Let us at least change the subject, madame, or say 
‘nothing at all, which last, indeed I prefer at this 
-moment’’—and provoked at myself for not better dis- 
guising my feelings from so interested a partizen of 
Gerald, I sullenly niched me in a corner of the carriage, 
_and silently we proceeded home. 

A few days elapsed after this singular meeting, when 
‘one morning, unannounced, Lord Archdall, entered my 
drawing-room. Rising with evident amazement, I 
coldly demanded, to what was I indebted for the honor 
of his lordship’s presence. 

“Mock me not, Christine,” he replied, “‘ with these 
words of hollow ceremony—they are neither befitting 
you, nor me. Longer I cannot endure this total exclu- 
‘sion from you, while others with far less title to your 
friendship, or civility at least, are admitted freely.” 
| “My lord, you must be perfectly aware, I have no 
fconee out of my present station. I do indeed receive 
the attentions of respectable, and respected professional 

people, and literary persons; but they are in my own 
sphere, my lord; and if, without des entrées to the 





| houses of the female nobility, I were to entertain their 
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brothers, husbands, or sons, in mine, I should indubita- 
bly be avoided and scorned by those, who, notwithstand- 
ing the publicity of their characters, are chary of alljthe 
proprieties of domestic life. Reproach me not, there- 
fore, with being exclusive towards you; you know, I am 
so with all your class.” 

“ But it cannot be, Christine—it cannot be—must not 


be. 


previlege, and sometimes steal in to note how my little 


I have been your tutor, may 1 not claim a tutor’s 
promising pupil spends her leisure hours? I have been 
your guardian, may I not still exercise a guardian’s pre- 
rogative, and inquire into her plans and schemes for the 
undeveloped future! If you fear to listen to the love, 
you know is ever burning in my secret heart, discard 
that imaginary terror; I will never annoy you, by word 
No, Christine, I will talk with you, laugh with 
you, sing with you, as we used to do in dear Vienna, but 
my lips shall never breathe aught to offend you, though 


or look. 


my heart should break in the agony of silence.” 

** My lord, this is no good proof of how you would pre- 
serve your wise resolutions; and I think it were far from 
prudent, to endanger your peace, or quiet, by further 
communication with one, who indeed, indeed, feels she 
is not worthy of the lavish prodigality of affections so un- 


merited. I do not pretend with woman’s petty art, to, 


disbelieve your professions. I know you love me—and 


I also know, it is best for both that we should never 
meet again.” 

“And do you then fear to see me, Christine ?”’ his 
whole countenance lighted up with a vivid Jame of hope, 
of new-born happiness—“ have you said, it were better 
for both, we should not meet? Why say so, if you love 
me not ’—there can be no peril to you—you so cold, so 
inflexible, can experience no difficulty in keeping within 
the pale of chill courtesy, and unvarying reserve—unless, 


unless—at last—at this late, untimely hour, when hope 


of honorable union is extinct, by that strange fatality | 


which is the curse of love, your soul has yielded to the 
clinging ardor of mine, and is sinking helplessly in the 
tangling meshes of passion. 

‘*My lord, I said not so; and I trust, neither my 
speech, nor actions, can be tortured to condemn me in 
this affair; I but meant—” 

“ Nay, Christine, it matters not what you meant, I 


may have misunderstood ; but mistake me not, dearest— 
I would not have you love me—I would not sully the 
purity of that dove-like spirit, by drawing it down to 
to this earthly breast of mine—never, never, my Chris- 


tine ;—let me live on, unpitied, unsolaced. I wasa fool, 
that let them rob me of my treasure ; but I will not obtain 
it again, dishonestly. Perhaps I may have uttered such 

a wish—perhaps, oh, more than a perhaps !—it is my 
longing, thirsty, feverish desire to be to you, as you are 
now to me—but yet, I have something of the Roman 
about me, Christine, and I would perish in the gulf that 
yawns before me, to save thee from dishonor, dearest 


one. 


Love me not—love me not, Christine—”’ 
And here, in wild imploring energy, he had clasped 
my hands, while trembling and in tears, I stood before’ 
him, when the door was flung open, and “ Mr. Clare,” 
announced by the footman, entered the apartment. 
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“« Miss Gravenstein, according to my promise, I have 


| come to wait on you; and if convenient, to have a little 
| serious conversation with you.” 
| Here he paused, looking at Gerald, who proud as he 
| was, and displeased at the intrusion, stood with folded 
arms, glancing first at me then at Elliot, who bore the 
inquiring gaze of his lordship, with a calm and noble 
composure, gratifying to my womanly feelings of pride 
in the object of my secret devotion. 
“‘T am happy to see you, Mr. Clare,” (faintly I spoke) 


“and Iam, or will be disengaged in a few moments :— 
| it is iong since we met where we could converse together, 
_and now indeed, I wish to do so unreservedly. 
Gerald’s brow darkened, but he stood immovable, in 
_ stern observance of the unknown intruder. I longed to 
| dismiss him, but I could not be guilty of such rudeness, 

had he no other claim on my politeness, than the noble 
| Sentiments he had so lately expressed relative to me. 
| And I dreaded lest Elliot should expose himself and me 
to ridicule, by commencing a lecture on my situation, or 
/some other subject of fanatical tendency; he being no 
| great proficient in the technicalities of religious language, 
or principles, therefore liable to reprehension, for at- 
_ tempting what he did not understand to execute. 

“You may think it strange, Miss Gravenstein, that 
| for eight months you have never heard of me ; but there 
is a curious story of that time, to relate to vou. Many 
sorrows have encompassed me since I parted with you, 
and my lot has been a weary one. 


| But as I have no re- 
serves, and this gentleman appears to be a friend of 
| yours, I may tell you at once; I endeavored, in various 
_ways, to accomplish my purpose of settling in life re- 
spectably—to plod through its money-seeking windings 
steadily, and, as you may believe, I failed in all. Despair 
had well nigh overwhelmed me, but my guardian ange? 
was at hand, and saved me from the temptations of the 
I was led to a better path; a holy light was 
shed on my revived spirits; some pious, charitable 


Evi! one. 


friends directed my feeble steps aright; I have since, 
‘through their influence, become a chosen minister of 
Hi, ‘who is ready and willing to save,’—and to you, 
and to all, I now come, as the messenger of glad tidings, 
entreating the wicked to turn from their evil ways, for as 
it is written, ‘ why will ye die?’’ 

He had risen as he became excited, and he stood with 
his arms extended, his flowing tresses covering his 
shoulders, the white simple collar falling back from his 
beautiful throat, the ardor of his enthusiasm burning in 
his dilated eyes, a smile of almost passionate entreaty on 
his fair lips, truly more like an inspired being, than a 
creature of our common clay. 

‘“What is the meaning of this, Miss Gravenstein?” 


‘said Gerald—“ who is this gentleman, that evinces so 


great an anxiety for your immortal welfare?” 

“An old friend of my school-days, my lord—with 
whose relations I was intimate, and from whom I have 
received much kindness.” 

“ Little, little kindness, compared to that which you 
so generously bestowed on me. My lerd, pardon me for 
addressing you, but you will excuse the apparent pre- 
sumption of my thus interfering with hours destined to 
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lighter pleasures; for I have a duty to discharge—a | chafed into a betrayal of that Jove, and mocked for the 


daty which can no longer be delayed; and perhaps, it) I madness of my wild confession ? 


I am not mad, Chris- 


may be useful to speak without concealment, let who | ‘tine, I am not mad, indeed; but I thought, nay I was 


will be auditor. Christine—generous, benevolent Chris- 


tine—but this day I learned what course of life you have 


adopted, and by what means you enjoy the luxury that 1 
_perdition with myself. Oh! Christine, weep not—weep 


surrounds you; and without pausing to fear, whether 
you will contemn me, or abjure my counsels for ever, I | 


| sure, you loved me—for that, I left you—for that, I staid 


an exile trom your sight, because I knew, until something 
permanent was secured, I would but drag another to 


not, beautiful, beloved !—you believed I doated on that 


call upon you, Christine, to look within—to narrowly | | pale, modest Grace—and once I did; but even then, then 


examine your feeling, and answer, if the great moral | 
judge, Conscience, is silent from conviction ; that the path | 
you have selected is a safe one, or if it be only lulled ina 

torpor, from which one day it will arise, with the strength | 


and fury of an awakened lion.” 

““What mean you, Mr. Clare? are you condemning 
me for earning my bread by a profession, which, though 
not exempt from danger, still may be pursued without 


moral degradation ?”’ 

“T am—but not for that alone—yet let us treat of, 
your profession; as you are pleased to style it. Why! 
have you chosen it? Why have you left the humble 
modesty of your former life, to shine fora few short years 
at most, a gaudy, glittering thing, among the meretricious: 
allurements of depravity—?” 

“Stop, sir, if you please,” interposed Gerald, measur- 
ing him with a glance of withering scorn and disgust— 
“your language is extremely inappropriate, on this oc-| 
casion; and though your profession may warrant it, yet. 
as I also, have a profession—one, which will not bear 
me out, in seeing a woman disconcerted by ill-timed in- | 
terference, allow me to inform you, my chivalry forbids 
me enduring further insult, either to this lady, or to her | 
so much despised profession.” 

“ My lord, I partly comprehend you—but even this 
calls still more loudly for my vehement protestations 


against all connected with this lady’s occupation. Be- | fold 
‘ ree . | unfold. 
think you, Christine, when your bloom is faded and || : 

’ | closed the door, I turned upon Gerald, commanding him 


gone—when the eye is no longer brilliant—and the step 
no more elastic—when, with fainting heart, and feeble 
foot, you are gradually passing into unregarded obscurity 
—who then will crowd around to applaud—who then 
will gaze on your no longer buoyant graces, with un- 
wearied admiration—who then will offer incense to the | 
decaying idol, and worship at its shrine, with unholy | 
love, and unfaithful adoration? Oh! leave this miserable 
life, ere the lustre and sweetness of your days are gone! | 
fear not that you shall suffer from poverty—I have a 
pittance—and come to me—come to me, Christine, as to 
a brother’s home; such will it be to you. I have no 
no longer a sister to share it with me—she is gone to her | 
cold grave, in innocence and peace ;—will not you, my 
second, my dearest sister, supply her place ?”’ 

“« Why, this is very midsummer madness!” exclaimed | 
Gerald—‘“ By heaven, madam, he is a bold suitor, who! 
heads not a witness to his vows, without even knowing 
whether another may not have a better right than he!” 

“ A better right !—is it so in truth, Christine! is the 
tale I heard this day, a true one 7—unwillingly I listened 
—but believed not;—and is this my hope ?—is it for this, 
I have struggled all in vain ?—you another’s, Christine, | 
and J, so long, so well, concealing how J Joved you, to be 





| but not mine. 





'| indeed safe. 
‘| the name—but not even from my mother’s lips, did I be- 
'| lieve it, until now.” 





—I dared not lift my eyes to yours, for I felt they would 
make a traitor of my heart. I see you pity me, you, 
proud noble—but pity me not—for she loved me first— 
she loved me best—she saved my life—she tended me 
with more than woman’s fondness and fidelity; she 
scorned me not, in shame and sorrow ; she gave me not 
her warm, true feelings, because I was of the rich, and 
lofty, or elevated above my fellow-men. Be it your 
punishment to know, that you have not gathered the 
flower, while the dew was on its leaves, it was mine in 
its first opening purity ; and is it thus—is it thus, Chris- 
tine, it has been guarded for my sake ?” 

“Oh! Elliot, Elliot—stay for an instant !—go not, 
leave me not, I entreat—”’ 


’ said Gerald, his voice smother- 


“‘ Begone, madman,’ 
ed by rage, and furiously stamping with passion, “begone, 
ere I annihilate you, base plebeian !” 

“T go not at your bidding ; her master you may be— 
Christine, once more I offer you a home ; 
burst asunder the bonds of misery which are fettered 
around you. Come to me, Christine, but think not I 
would too hastily urge you ; you shall see me again ; and 


|| now—” 


I dared not again ask him to remain, for I feared the 
result between the fiery passions of these two mistaken 
men; and what was inexplicable to both, I could not then 
But when Elliot gave one mournful look, and 


to leave instantly ; and throwing myself amid the velvet 


i||:cushions of a sofa, burst into loud and uncontrolled 


weeping. 


” said the jealous noble, as he almost 


** So, madam, 
fiercely gazed at me, ‘‘s0, madam—this is your favor- 
ite; itis for him [ have been slighted, excluded, trampled 
on, as if a worm in your gallant’s path; I might excite 
This is he, for 


whom you abandoned the asylum, in which you were 
I heard the story, Christine, I heard it, and 


his displeasure, or create annoyance. 


“And what do you believe now ?—how dare you be- 
lieve any thing against me? J love you not—I never let 
you deceive yourself, with such a dream for a moment; 
and what have you to charge to me? you have destroyed 
me; you have robbed me of his good opinion, whose 


| least, and slightest word, I value more highly, than all 


the splendor of your fortune—the magnificence of your 
rank—the distinction of your position, as the caressed 
of princes ;—aye, even more than the long tried love of 
years: our affections are not to be won by the paltry 
pageantry of this world, nor even by the tenderness, 
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however deep, however true, which finds no echo in our || ted on a sofa in the green-room. But the die was cast, 


own bosom ” |I knew it not,—I dreamed not of it there,—I never 


“T could have pardoned you, Christine, had your heart | danced again. 
wandered to one worthy of yours ;—to one of a noble | ' 
stock, or—but I will not be so mean as depreciate, be- i Early the next day I was roused from a stupor that 
cause you admire.” } had taken possession of me, by being informed a lady 

“You need not—you need not; it would avail you | wished to see me, but declined sending her name; in- 
nothing. Elliot is a gentleman by birth and education; different to every thing, I ordered them to show her 
and if he were not, there is nobility in genius, and he into my boudoir, and with amazement beheld the Vis- 
has that about him, which you cannot dare todespise.” || countess Nugent enter, her head a little more exalted 

His present fanatic raving, is, | presume, a symptom than formerly, and her sable plumes nodding to the min- 
of his genius.” cing, precision walk she effected, as if treading on some 

“ My lord, my lord—you shall not breathe a syllable | enchanted or forbidden ground. Slightly bowing to me, 
of contempt towards Elliot Clare, before me. However, she seated herself with easy nonchalence on a couch, 
warped his exquisite mind, his distinguished talents may | and lifting her eyeglass said, 





have become —whatever blight may have fallen on him, | Mademoiselle Christine, you possibly do not recog- 
still through all the mists around him, he is the light and || nise me after the lapse of so many years.” 
hope of my existence. Begone from me, you have mis--| My Hungarian blood mounted for an instant, but 


led him by your words and your manner; never before | rushed back to strengthen its citadel, my heart, and I 


did I dream he cared for me—and is the jewel but | replied, 


placed before my eyes, to be snatched from my eager | ‘‘ The people of my land seldom forget those who 
grasp for ever!” | have been their friends.” 
“Farewell Christine,—farewell !—while I believed || ‘‘ Well, I am glad you are not oblivious of past kind- 


your heart was unoccupied, while I imagined it remain- | ness; it is a proof, the stamina of feeling are still per- 
ed enshrined in its icy temple, untouched, unwarmed by | fect, though the petals, which are mere ornaments of the 
passion, I lingered near you,—ever, ever, by you, though | plant, may be withered. But you no doubt, consider 
seldom visible to you :—listening to the glad music of | this is a very singular circumstance, my appearing in 
your voice,—gazing on the wild brilliance of your beau- | this place to day.” 

ty,—thinking life well spent in being an unnoted wor- | “‘ Not more singular to-day, than any otherday. Yet 
shipper beside you ;—but the enchantment is dispelled, || I really am surprised, you should be the first to overstep 
—the shrine is broken, and the temple rifled; 1 would | the interdict laid on our communication.” 

not be so base as to seek for that, with fawnings, and || “ Well child, you know, those who make laws, can 
crouchings, which has been so freely, so prodigally be-| break laws; and I have a subject of vital importance to 
stowed on another. Farewell Christine, this day has | treat upon ;—being no less than the peace of an amiable 
brought a cloud over me, never to be dispersed until the | and suflering woman;—to mitigate her anguish, to re- 
last cold resting place shallreceive me. After all, think | store in some degree, her former happiness, I have come 
not, | blame you, no no, Christine,—we are not, as to talk with you:—and this pattern of feminine excel- 
you said, masters of our will;—had you been left to me | | lence, this true Griselda, may have been otherwise re- 
at first, another could not have won you, and I have to | | presented to you; as I presume you have heard much 
say, as now, forgive the harshness of one aw vakened | of the Cpanieen Archdall, from my son, in your private 
from the sweetest vision that ever cheered existence.— ] | conversations.’ 

You shall hear of me, if you need me, but not till then.” || Her ladyship fixed her dull grey eyes on me with an 


He was gone. Gerald, Elliot,—both noble—both | attempted look of extraordinary diplomacy, but I an- 


loving,—but ah, not both beloved!—had gone: and I, || swered with composure, 
now truly a solitary leaf on life’s broad current, might ! “IT have never heard him mention Lady rere 


brood over my weakness and my woe, uncared for, de- | | and we have had very few private conversations.’ 


serted, and alone. But no. Solitude I would not com- | “Not many private,”—she stopped—“ then pray, in 
mand, That night they sent for me,—I was forced to | what manner does he employ himself when here ?” 
go,——there was no reprieve. And I placed the white “ He is not often here, madame.” 


lilies in my raven hair,—and I clasped the diamond | “And yet he has been traced to this house at all 


round my slender ankles,—and I came with wild looks, | times, and all hours, both day and night.” 


and wild music, and a wilder heart, on that broad illu- ' “He is fortunate in being the object of so careful # 


minated stage,—and flung free, and bold, my silver- || surveillance. 
broidered scarf above my head,—and poised with gay ! “* But, mademoiselle Christine, I would be exceeding- 
smilings, on my sandalled foot,—and whirled through | ly pleased to learn on what terms, he visits this aar—yal ; 
the airy mazes of that joyous dance, which had been the | and in what way Lord Archdall has charge of you.” 

| “T am not his ward, madame.” 


pride and glory of my palace home in childhood. 
“Tt is inexplicable!—I do not wish to animadvert 


Long and loud were the acclamations accorded to my || | 
unrivalled performance of the Zingara maiden; deep, | upon the fine of life in which you are established ; 
and passionate were the nearer murmurs of those who } though I think you might bave been more reputably 
crowded round me, as I sank overpowered and exhaus- i employed as a companion or governess,—but still, a mo- 
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ment’s reflection will convince you, les biensance of *“* Positively no. By some super-refinement, the mo- 


domestic life, are strangely violated, if a man, exempla- | ney is passed from Gerald’s hands to Piffelberg, for your 


ry until now, become the noted friend or protector of a use, and nominally, as your salary. I heard a whisper 
7 ” | of it, and I bribed the fellow to tell me the whole;—he 
convinced me, and show’d me Gerald’s drafts on his 
_ banker for several large sums; and if you go yourself, 


danseuse. 
“Pardon me, Lady Nugent,—but you are taking for 


granted, what is by no means the actual case.” 
‘‘ Nay, nay, child, the affair is so public, no one thinks | and ask the man, he will not deny it.’’ 
I was thunderstruck, confounded ;—here then, ended 


my fire-dream of independence, if this story should 
prove true. Here had I been wasting money in unwar- 


of doubting it; and settle it as you will between you, 
whether it be merely a sentiment, or a liaison, it comes 
to the same thing in the eyes of the world. You know 


how ennnaaindy rigid I am in my notions of female | Tantable extravagance,—living in ostentatious luxury,— 


wletus.? profuse in all my expenditure ;—and even extorting an 


“ Yes, in the inferior grades, madam,” I said, smiling increase of salary, not from the deputy treasurer, or 
maitre du ballet, but from the purse of Gerald Nugent. 


I satisfied her ladyship that I would inquire into this 
strange aflair,—and solemnly assuring her of never hav- 
ing any association with her son, incompatible with the 
, ,_ | Strictest propriety, I saw her depart with a deeply mor- 

“And yet, they are so minute, as scarcely to's al tified spirit, bowed as I thus was to the very dust, by 
tinguished, therefore, frequently from deficiency of the |, | disappointment and deepair. 
moral vision, broken through.” | But I struggled with the agony this discovery occa- 

“ Ah, Christine, you are reasoning as you used to do, | signed; knowing that I had no time for the indulgence 
and you know, I am too sensitive to discuss these matters | of weakness; that action and energy were at once re- 
calmly. But think what it is to be the means of banish- | quired ; and ordering my carriage, I went directly to 
ing joy from the brow, smiles from the lip, roses from the | }earn my fate of Monsieur Piffelberg. 
cheeks, and repose from the pillow, of so perfect a When ushered to his apartments, the little German 
character as Lady Archdall!” | was quite overcome by the suddenness and singularity of 

“TI should grieve exceedingly, were I the cause of | my appearance. He received me with trembling obse- 
this fearful train of evils; but assure her ladyship from | | quiousness, as if deprecating some unforescen storm, 
me, if her lord has a truant disposition, it finds no access | which he expected to endure from my now passionate 
here.” | |and capricious temper. But I hastened to relieve him, 

“In solemn sincerity, then, Christine, will you use | by going straight to the point, and with calm sternness 
your influence, which I know is powerful with Gerald, L inquired, 


dubiously. 
“ Certainly,—for those in elevated life, have a thou- 


sand minute barriers, which they cannot possibly get 


over.” 


to overcome his repugnance to Lady Archdall’s so-|)  « Poes the salary I receive, come from the manager 
° ” 

ciety ? _ of the King’s Theatre, or a private individual ?” 
I started,—“‘ Madam, you are investing me with a) « Pas js very singulare question, mademoiselle !— 


power which I do not possess, neither would I interfere | | will you favor me vis a share,—ore dis sofee,—dis so- 
with the tastes of any one ;—and to satisfy you, in plain | fee be excessive easy, mademoiselle.” 
truth, your son and I have parted, never perhaps, my _ “No doubt, monsieur,-+but pray reply distinctly to my 
meet again.” | question,—are my services considered deserving of the 
“What, you have quarrelled then?” } salary 1 receive ?” 
“T have had no occasion to quarrel with Lord Arch- i “‘ Deserve;—Himmel !—very much deserve,—and it 
dall. Quarrelling ianptien a degree of intimacy to which | is my hop you have pleasure vis your salarie.” 
we have never arrived. “Monsieur Piffelberg, you told Lady Nugent, that 
“Christine, I don’t understand you. But without | Lord Archdall deposited in your hands certain sums to 
further preamble, I will settle a handsome annuity on ! be paid to me, as if remunerating my services; but that 
you, if you give up all further intercourse with lord || “my real salary remained as it originally was. Is this 





Archdall.” wus or not?—no prarer ication, sir,—I hate suspense, 
“Madam, you may appropriate your money to a bet- | ‘and I hate temporising.”’ 
ter purpose. You are creating a monster out of nothing, | ‘‘ Das is true—de Lord pay ay bot some little more, 


like a silly child, who starts at his own shadow in the | so when you fors dance wis us.’ 
night. My own exertions can supply me with such | ‘Tell me then, sir, how much you think I can obtain 
comforts as you see, and while I have the ability to pro- ] simply by my own deserts. How much now, since I 
cure so much, I should be unreasonable to covet more.” | have become distinguished, and as you must acknow- 
“ Really, Christine, this affectation of independence is | ledge, almost second danseuse of the corco, will be rea- 
too much !—~as if you did not know the enormous salary, | sonable for me to expect, if I decline altogether Lord 
paid to you by Monsieur Piffelberg, comes from the cof- '| Archdall’s bounty -" 
fers of Lord Archdall !” | “‘ Ah, das is nost easy—you nost have goot friend in 
“Lord Archdall !—madam, what do you mean? | ‘him no more? eh, mademoiselle ?” 
| 
you assert that the money I receive from the person you,, ‘‘ That is no concern of yours, sir;—tell me what I 
mention, is not the remuneration of my services 7” | may calculate upon?” 
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“Bot den de patrone,—he be nice great thing,— 
wasont him, de oders look blake at you. De Lord go,— 
oders come, eh !”’— 

“‘ Monsieur Piffelberg, give me a direct answer ;— 
what do you suppose would be the utmost I could ob- 
tain?” 

‘Why ’tis hard for say, bot may be tree, five guinea 
in de week,—dis is goot.” 

“Five guineas a week! why it would not buy my 
shoes !”’ 

“Oh, it buy many shoe! Bot if de Lord go das is de 
whole ; you see, dere is no caraktere, you make figure 
in, bot de Zingara ;—it will come to fall,—’tis wearing 
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‘morning. It was of a cottage near Warwick: directly 
| L engaged it, and proceeded to examine the premises. 
| Finding it fully equal to my expectations, I made ar- 

rangements about the furniture and other matters with 

the occupant; hired a decent woman and little girl for 
|| very trifling wages; found a steady elderly laborer, who, 
| for a small compensation, agreed to attend my little 
field and orchard; and then returned to London, to 
‘collect the remaining valuables I possessed, and take a 
final.leave of Monsieur and Madam Bontonville, with 
'whom I left my address and a letter for Mr. Clare, still 
| trusting to his half promise of returning to resume his 
offers of assistance. My good natured friends parted 















sin,—de house grow sin,—now nossing make for you)! with me unwillingly. I had been grateful, when I had 1 
bot dis,—-so we cannot pay strong.” the ability of proving how I felt their former liberality ; ; 
“Good morning, Monsieur Piffelberg.” _and they regarded me as a self immolated being; from s 

“ Bot, mademoiselle, to-morrow night,—remember, | the first intimation of my design to leave the stage, until i 
come early,—we will have de King, and de Zingara is | the conclusion of my arrangements to reside in the f 
desire.”’ | country, they had not a moment to spare for thought, on r 
“‘ Then the King will have to do without me ;—I shall | any other subject; their whole time being devoted to ] 
come no more.” | ejaculations of pity, wonderment, contempt, and despair. r 
“Come no more !—Oh mein Gott,—is de woman) [; was rather inconceivable that in less than two weeks, c 
craze? de King is coming I say, and you must be here, I should have been a caressed and applauded danseuse, l 
or pay de heavy forfeiture from your engagement.” an active calculating woman of business, selling and n 
“But you forget, good Monsieur Piflelberg, I have | buying, if not with the skill, at least, with the air of one, } 
had no regular engagement,—only an increase of salary, cunning in the craft of bargain making, and lastly settled fi 
on the astonishing success of late performances ;—and ! down intoa little calm-eyed, pale faced, demure resident b; 
where ¢hat augmentation came from, you also know. |) o¢ one of the pretticst, and most sequestered cottages in ir 
Better beware, sir!—the story will not bear public in-) w, wwick-shire. s 
spection;—you have acted meanly, sir, and the worm | —_ ve 
you attempt to crush, may turn and sting you.” | When all was over, the excitement of removal, and _ 
“ Well, well, we say nossing;—but I can get no per- | business past, the novelty of change, having lost some- q 
son for dis, I will give you de full amount, for dis week, | thing of its gloss, I had time to sit down and repent. of 
if you consent.” _To consider in my solitude, how the errors of an ungo- - 
‘No, sir, engage me at that rate for the season, not _verned will had brought me to this, no¢ comfortless, but ed 
otherwise.” _companionless way of life. I was becoming wise too tic 
“Oh, we lose, we lose, we could not nevare; I will) late: for it was easy to wace the origin of all the evils I fe 
talk wis de manager, and you come dis night, you will.” | had endured, and whatsoever I might yet encounter, to flo 
“ No, sir, I will not come; I will nevercome again; | my capricious ingratitude in not reciprocating the early on 
and for your comfort, until you send to Vienna, you will ‘love of Gerald Nugent. Had he discovered any sym- to 
never find another to fill up your Zingara vacancy.” ] pathy with his feelings; had he imagined the possibility on 
I ran down stairs, leaving him waddling around, fu- | of interesting my young affections, I do not think any tol 
ming, stamping, and wringing his hands in ludicrous | consideration would have been sufficiently powerful to tif 
perplexity; and springing into my dear little carriage || make him resign me. And coldly neglectful, unpardona- on 
” for the last time, threw myself back on its soft cushions, | indifferent to one, she had from infancy cherished, as one 
and began to consider what course I should now pur- ] Lady Nugent became, still, my conscience acquiesced in len 
sue. ! the reprehension my conduct deserved, when under the lon 
My mind was soon made up, and I acted upon its | easy guardianship of Mrs. Somers. Had I not commit. = 
suggestions at once. My horses and carriage were sent | ted a flagrant breach of decorum in travelling about with ase 
off to Long-acre, and disposed of; my furniture and ] rk, “sae daneee- without any ostensibly useful purpose, her of 
plate sold at auction; the jewels I had received as to-| ladyship could not have been at liberty, even according hat 
kens of respect or admiration from unknown patrons, || to her own code of morals, to abandon and leave me pat 
were privately sold; and though much of this ven! destitute. call 
from Lord Archdall’s munificence, I knew I could in no|| Twenty two summers had but as yet, passed over che 
way return him the sums he had secretly devoted to my|| my head. Possessed of this small competence, I re- the 
use; and I knew he would be better satisfied that I || solved to take a higher standard for my guidance than A 
should in this manner accumulate sufficient to support | heretofore. I had no temptation to be evil, it was not had 
me in some retired situation. I did not scruple to find || then so very difficult to be as good, as poor human na- whe 
the money thus acquired, and so, secured a small in-| ture can, when unassisted by the genial influence of a shor 
come of about one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. || fervent piety. The first virtues desirable to be culti- wee 
An advertisement in a newspaper caught my eye one | vated, were patience, contentment, and gratitude to L 
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Providence. Each day rose more peacefully and calm- {| Three months had glided on in unrufiled quiet. It was 
ly to my eyes than the last. My garden, rich in its | summer; and one still evening after a light, warm rain, 
wealth of fruits and flowers, redolent of beauty and | the sunset clouds gorgeously piled up in gold and crim- 
sweetness, with its clustering beehives beneath the shel- i son masses in the West; their rich glow tinging the 


tering hedge-row, called for the early hand of industry 
to tend it, and health and balmy slumbers rewarded my 
pleasant labors. And in the soft shadows of evening | 
repose, the roses and honeysuckle hanging thickly round 
my latticed windows, breathed amid their odors, memo- 
ries of long past hours, and the long forgotten dead, 
end awakened aspirations to be with them in a higher 
and holier state of existence. 

True—there was no one to whom I could say soli- 
tude was sweet. Some families of great respectability 
resided within a few miles; but they had never conde- 
scended to notice the gipsy lady, as the poor cottagers 
in the neighborhood styled me. And though the curate, | 
after having seen me at church, once or twice called on 
me, I felt no disposition to encourage intimacy with 
him: he was not married, and I deemed his visits might 
rather injure than benefit me among those who might 
casually hear my name. But I longed for something to 
love; something to pet, to caress. There was a void in 
my heart; yes, the absorbing passion I once felt for 
Elliot Clare, had mellowed down to tender pity and af- 
fectionate solicitude. From the moment I had so bar- 


| 
} 
barously outraged Lord Archdall’s feelings, by contrast- | 


|trees and dewy flowers, and the close green fragrant 
| grass, with delicious softness; I walked slowly through 
| my small domain, breathing with delight the revived 
perfume of my languid moss roses, and lingering to gaze 
on the broad dark blue heaven, from which, star after 
star came peeping out with clear and emerald radiance, 
when a low rustle in a hazel coppice startled me, and 


|| presently crawled forth a hideous figure, in the dim twi- 


light, shapeless and crouching, muttering wild gibbering 
sounds, and stifling, horrid laughter, and then with the 
spring of the mad wolf from his lair, it rushed onward, 
with matted tresses, thick over the glaring eyes, and 
white teeth bared and grinning in ghastly smilings, and 
long naked bony arms extended, waving broad fern and 
withered branches; and torn, coarse, scanty garments, 
foul with the slime of muddy pools, and wreathed with 
grass and reeds from marshy hollows, covering in rag- 
|ged filthiness the gaunt and bleeding limbs that bore 
| this fearful phantum towards me. 

““Ho, ho. I know her—I know her: the trim ankle, 
and the rapid whirl. She danced for me; aye, aye, an 
opera girl—a light one, boys—no matter, in good sooth, 
I loved her not. But come, lady fair, come—nay, let 














ing my indifference to him with my leve for the other, } me clutch thee; one giddy round to make the old earth 
a change came over me; a revulsion, for which, in 1 tremble, and drive the fat heavy toads and metry frogs 
vain I strove to account reasonably, had overwhelmed } from the marshes; come nearer, fly me not—I am the 
my mind; I was subdued by my own vehemence; con- | winged Mercury; look at my heels, there’s a pair of 
quered by the violence of my whirlwind passions, which || wings! Aye, they are a little the worse for skimming 
after sweeping all from their path, sunk into dreary still- || so many fine quagmires, and so many standing pools! 
ness over the devastation they had made. I had gain- 1 Rememberest thou? I am Mad Tom, and ‘drink the 
ed, what once I would have died to hear, the declara- | green mantle.’ Pah! thou art scented mightily; but 
tion of Elliot’s love; and, capricious as it may seem, I silence—scream not, they will hear thee, and then, and 
felt in my triumphant soul the gift was worthless—the | then, they come, and the whip, and the chain, and the 
flower had faded, and the fruit was withered in the | damp straw, and the mouldy bread, and the bitter wa- 


core. Whence, or wherefore is this curious contrariety 
in our natures, that too often the love we seek with the 
most impassioned ardor becomes of no value when ob- 
tained ; held for an instant with the eager grasp of gra- 
tified possession, and then cast, with a sigh for raptures 
anticipated but never realized, among other costly frag- 
ments of once precious idols beneath the dark and si-| 
lent waters of oblivion? Tell me not the memory of 
love is imperishable! Tell me not it rises in pristine | 
beauty when years of absence, aye, or even of hallowed | 
association, have passed away! Oh, true, the shadow | 
of what once excited, a bright, a burning reality, may 
haunt the minds’ dulled vision; but cold and spectral 
as a sickly dream, causing wonder that such could have 
called forth the energies of passion—and mourning that 
the splendor of the phantasm, can never, never charm 
the awakened heart again! 

And yet, with the singleness of woman’s devotion, I 
had vowed myself to be the friend of Elliot’s future life, 
whenever, or wherever his wild bewildered destiny | 
should call for the fulfilment of my promise. The time 
was near. 





‘ter, and many stripes. Oh, do not call them—do not 
call them hither, and indeed I will sing no more!” 

Horror, and the agony of fear, kept me silent before 
the wretched object, until he dropt, whining and shed- 
ding idiot tears, at my feet. Here was that Elliot, with 
whom once to be alone, was bliss too great for utter- 
ance; and now, oh, heaven! how leaped my rejoiced 
heart when old Margery came seeking me through the 
garden gate; he too saw her, and sprang up, wildly 
yelling : 

“ A witch! a witch! by the Lybian Jove! Do you 
bring your sorceress to mumble her incantations beside 
me? To fling her enchantments over me? To trans- 
form me intoswine? Ah, she’s no Circé, no, ha, ha! 
no Circé, no, no!” 

‘Missus, missus!’ she exclaimed; “ for the merci- 
ful! beest thee got a madman here ?” 

“A madman! Aye, to be sure, a devil of a madman, 
you old sinner! Sinner! A sinner!” and then, casting 
up hig eyes and clasping his hands, he howled, “We 
are ali sinners, O Lord, miserable sinners! Pour down 
thy grace upon us, and let the light of thy countenance 








In early spring I first inhabited my pretty cottage. 


shine before us; cover us with the shadow of—but 
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halloo, there, Mademoisclle Danseuse ! no bolting; I'll 
have you, ‘but I will not keep you long!’ he grasped 
my arm firmly, and leered hideously in my face.” 

“Oh, God—oh, God, have mercy! Elliot Clare! El- 
liot, dear Elliot, do you not remember me! Will you 
come with me? 
thew.” 

“Fifth chapter—seventh verse: ‘Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy!’ You are acivil 
body, Margery—hold your lanthorn straight, and stum- 


Margery stay by us, and call Mat- 


ble not, you witch !” 


‘* Elliot, pray Elliot, hear me. Come with us.” 

* Elliot! Who calls for Elliot? He is not here: 
thou liest, foul fiend! ‘Full five fathom deep my true 
love lies,’ thou can’st call spirits from the vasty deep— 
‘ but will they come when you do cull onthem?!’ Ha! 
ha! lady bird!” 

We were near the house, and fortunately, old Mat- 
thew had also come out to discover the cause of my 
unusual absence. ‘The poor wretch shivered and gasp- 
ed, when the old man came suddenly forward and seized 
him by the arm. 

‘* Who hast thee caught here, missus? Be hea thief, 
ora crazy chap?” | 

“Oh, Matthew,” I whispered; “he is my brother—, 


my nearest friend, help me to coax him in and secure | 
him in some way.” 

The slavish fear of madness now possessed him; and 
he suffered Matthew to lead him into the kitchen. The 
small, but cheerful fire, seemed to revive some old as- 
sociations; and he looked around with a quieted ex- 
pression on the anxious and wondering faces about him. | 
With soft and soothing words I persuaded him to sit 
down; and after some time we gave him food, he ate. 
ravenously, for famine was imprinted in his sunken eyes 


and hollow cheeks; and his fleshless, almost skeleton | 
fingers, tore the meat with savage impatience, and thrust | 
it rapidly into his wide, eager mouth, until satiated, he | 
rose and flung himself on the wooden settee by the fire- 


side. 

After much gentle persuasion to remove to a cham- 
ber was used in vain, Matthew thought best to try the |, 
efficacy of threatening, which succeeded; and by the} 
same means, (Margery attending with an abundant } 
bath,) Matthew forced him to undergo the necessary | 
ablutions, and supplied him some clothing of his own ; || 
then constraining him to lie down in the bed prepared | 
for him, the good old man caine to me where I still re- |; 
mained with the woman in the kitchen, and after long || 
debate on how we should manage the poor forlorn one, | 
Matthew went to sleep ina closet next his room, and 1) 
retired to arrange my scattered senses, to meditate on |, 


what was the best way to benefit the unfertunate—to | 
weep and pray, but not to rest that night. | 
He slept well, and stirred not until the morning sun } 
broadly illumined the little apartment, as the thin mus- || 
lin curtains could not exclude the early glories of his | 
summer beams. Matthew was in attendance, and found 
him much more composed, but with no connection of \ 
ideas, and desirous to resume his ramblings through), 


wood and field. By various means, he dissuaded him | 
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from his purpose; and when he had breakfasted, I 
mastered my feelings so far, as to become his watcher 
and companion while Matthew went to a neighboring 
town to purchase several articles necessary for our new 
inmate; and I found that, by gentleness and decision 
united, I could compel him to be more quiet and reason- 
able than I had ever hoped to see him from the terrible 
specimen of my last night’s interview. 

But I need not linger over these painful recollections 
of his gradual approach to sanity, and then his relap- 
ses; my hopes, my fears, my schemes to engage his 
attention, or arouse the slumbering memories, which, I 
fondly trusted, would restore health to his disordered 
mind, Every personal comfort he required was sup- 
plied; every tenderness the mest assidious attention 
could prompt, or attachment inspire, was bestowed on 
him; and at last he remembered me as Christine, 
the Christine of his youthful friendship, but no farther; 
allusions to London, or his residence there, or any cir- 
cumstance subsequent to his leaving the home of his 
childhood, invariably caused renewed wanderings, and 
the fearful ravings of ribald mockery, or intense des- 
pair. As time passed on, I ventured occasionally to 
take him to our village church, and was gratified by ob- 
serving the interest with which he joined in the service; 
and thankfully I replied to the kind inquiries of the 


| amiable curate, and returned the civilities of the decent 


rustics, who reverently met me with a low obeisance 
and looks of deep and humble sympathy, as I carefully 
guided the uncertain steps of my melancholy charge. 
Summer was over. I was becoming reconciled to the 
belief that his mental powers would never recover from 
the disease which clung around them; but he was com- 


paratively peaceable and submissive. And autumn too 


wore on; when late in October, after some days of un- 


usual gloom and silence, he disappeared in the evening; 


and my old gardener and the neighboring peasants, 
searched for him for two or three days, but in vain. 
This was a renewal of my anxiety—but as grief was 
useless, I endeavored to hope that, perchance, when 
weary with wandering he might voluntarily return. Nor 
was I deceived. One stormy night when the early win- 
ter wind scattered the few remaining leaves from their 
branches, and loud gusts swept past my windows, dash- 
ing the heavy rain at intervals against them—hearing a 
low tap, I summoned Matthew to the door, and my for- 
lorn one entered—drenched with rain, and shivering 
with cold. When he was partially recovered from the 
chills that attacked him, and had his dripping clothes 
changed for dry and warm habiliments, he sat down 
beside me, at our pleasant fire, and looking in my eyes 
with a shy and sad smile, reminding me forcibly of our 
early acquaintance, he softly took my hand in his and 
began : 

‘f You believed I had left you, Christine ?” 

“No, Elliot; I only thought you had gone on some 
urgent business. Now, pray tell me, was it not so ?”’ 

“Yes, Christine. You will not be angry if I tell you 
all? Say no! Well, you must understand I have had 
very, very strange and horrible dreams; and many 
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shapes came to me in the still dark night, upbraiding | 
So I set out 
one calm evening, and travelled all through the dreary 


me with long neglect, and forgotten love. 


blackness until dawn, and then I slept in a bushy dell 
till the sun was gone again; and I travelled on and on, 
until I saw the ancient woods, and the meadows, and 
the shady lanes and green dingles of our own old | 
Grange.” 

“Elliot! how could you, without a guide or a know- 


ledge of the road, travel so far, and without suste- 
nance too ?”’ 

“Ah, no matter—I wanted no guide; for there was 
ever and ever, when the stars peeped out, a small flit- 
ting light that gleamed before, and I followed on. 
Well, you may suppose how I roved through all those 
pleasant walks we used to love; and how I sat beneath 
those tall bowering laurels that grew so thick, and shin- 
ing beyond the verdant alleys of the garden; and listen- | 
ed to the birds singing so merrily, as if, silly things, 
they were glad to see me again; and so passed one 
blessed day. But the night came, and the small light | 
shone again, and I followed on; and we entered the| 
churchyard: and the broad yews looked blacker than 
before, and waved mournfully over me; and from the 
grey old monuments a whisper came that thrilled my 
aching heart: and far off and dimly seen, were hud- | 
dling into nooks and open coffins, shadowy forms that | 
knew me not but as a thing of living earth. And then | 
I stood very still, and cold as marble—and there came 


to me, from behind a large white stone, a young pale 
maiden with eyes of the grave’s dull hue, and lips moy- 
ing whence no sound was heard: and she looked on me 
and paused—it was Emily; then she passed on and 
faded in the mist. 
it was bent with age and deep wee, and the long white 


Then another shape appeared: oh ! 





hair streamed over the shrunken cheeks, and the eyes 
glared dim and red in their fleshless sockets; neither | 
did this pale mouth utter words—but it also paused and | 
sadly gazed on me—and then a rushing sound, as of 
protracted dying moans, fell on my smitten heart, and 
he too, the silver-tressed old man, wus shrouded from 
my vision. Aye, Christine, it was a wild night that, | 
among those peopled tombs; but ere dawn I fled, fled 
fast and far—and one, one (oh, he was a fearful compa- 
nion!) came ever beside me—close he pressed on me 
with a loud ringing tramp, and black he was with hot 
and fiery breath, and darts of flame shot from beneath |, 
his ebon brows, and horrid whisperings poisoned my 

ears, and blasphemy and foul predictions of the torture 

that awaited me in Hades. Oh, heaven—heaven! he | 
carried me whither I prayed and struggled not to go. 
You know not the place—no ; but fear not, Christine— | 
he left me when I rushed amid the crowds and mingled _ 
with my fellows in the thronged streets of London. I! 
wandered up and down, finding no resting-place; and I | 
sought for a shelter, but there was none; when, at last, | 
I saw a tall desolate mansion in the sober twilight; the | 
insignia of Death was above its doors, and the voice of | 
mourners in wailing met my ear; and there were many 
entering and coming out, busy funeral faces, and men 

bearing palls and trappings of sorrow: and I stole in 
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unperceived, and, seeking around, I gained a chamber 
tenanted by one quiet inhabitant. Cold and calm lay 
that honored noble; and the waxlights gleamed on his 
white forehead, and the fair curls fell in masses on the 
satin pillow: and there were none té watch or weep 
over him. Long I gazed—then examining the splendor 
of that silent room, I saw a rich inlaid casket on a ta- 
ble, and curiously I raised the lid, and there, amid 
many old papers, and some of fresher seeming, this I 
found for ‘hee; take it, Christine—the last farewell of 
him who lay there in his marble beauty, the once belov- 
ed and loving, Gerald Nugent!” 

Here let me pause. Why should I essay to depict 
the agonizing emotion with which I heard from so 
strange a messenger that he, the gallant, the high-mind- 
Oh! the 


appalling consciousness that no reparation can be made 


ed, the devoted, was lost to me for ever? 


for injury, that no submission will bring forgiveness 
from the unchanging dead! 

Let me not weary with my own sorrows, my untimely 
mournings. In the silence of my chamber, I knelt to 
read his precious letter, and hushed the beatings of my 
heart’s intense wretchedness, that each sad and tender 
word might steal, as if from his own true lips, to meet 
the late, too late acknowledged love, unspoken love, on 
mine. 


THE LETTER. 
“When the hand that traces this faint and feeble line, shall 


lie motionless and cold; when the heart, that waste and desolate 
yet holds amid its ruins the image of her, whose love, even as a 


| child, was life and light, shall mingle with its kindred dust, and 


rest from the long, deep throbbings of its broken hopes; to you, 
Christine, this farewell will be given, and, perchance, it may 


‘recall a memory of him who once did think to dwell within 


your bosom. 

“A blight has fallen on me. My manhood is bowed down by 
disease; and the last sad pleasure of this parting world, is thus 
to breathe my spirit out to you. But, gentle and affectionate as 
you have ever been, grieve not when the tidings reach you that 
Gerald—the true and faithful Gerald, is free from the captivity 
of life, and rejoicing in the peace, which faded from him here, 
among the ransomed in the glorious Heaven. 

“ Weep not for me, Christine, but calmly reflect, that few and 
full of sorrow are our years below ; wayward and evil our pas- 
sions; despotic and misjudging our will, leading us to follow 
the illusions of vain ambition, or vainer love, until the last lone 
refuge of the awakened dreamer, is opened to receive him; 
and then lift those beautiful eyes to the fair expanse above, and 
think, oh, still beloved! one spirit longs to welcome you, where 


pure as when first emanating from the Fount of Life, our souls 


shall be united in holy and eternal communion. 

“It may be you will regret the sternness with which my love 
has been repelled—but not so, dearest: well has it been for me, 
the treasure I coveted so long, so ardently, came not into my 
possession, enchaining to this decaying earth, every thought, 
every hope, every loftier impulse, in the sweet but fatal bonds 
of human passion. 

“When with you, the radiance that had illumined my soli 
tary lot had vanished, I stood in utter darkness until the moni- 
tor within warned me to seek for light in other worlds. My 
doom was written on my pale brow, in my feeble step, in my 
failing breath, and deeper yet within my aching breast; the 
consummation is near at hand! the bitterness of death is past; 
and lay this to thy lips, and keep this in thy heart, the last, frail 
token of the love of 

GERALD,” 


Over the unavailing grief of my misguided heart, I 
will now draw an eternal veil. The memory of him, 
whose love was cast away by my folly, is too sacred to 
be again the theme of one so weak and so unworthy. 

Ere a month was over I was recalled to some sympathy 


with the sufferings of another. 






























































Exposure and fatigue had done their work on poor | 


Elliot. He was attacked by a violent fever, and so 
greatly debilitated he seemed hovering between death 
and life for many days; but as he recovered, though he 
was but partially restored to health, his convalescence 
brought with it the revival of his mental faculties ; and | 
he was quietly and gratefully conscious of my long- 


tried tenderness and disinterested care. 


The winter, dreary and melancholy, wore over. With 
spring’s first buds and blossoms he began to droop | 
again; and at length the physician admitted his situa- | 
tion to be hopeless ; his complaint being rapid decline. | 
He knew he could no longer look forward for even a | 
few months; and he declared his willingness to leave a 
world in which, for the last two years, he had been a 
wretched, depraved, insane burthen to society. But 
there seemed to be a secret uneasiness preying on him, 
unconnected with the natural dread of the last passage | 
to another state. I could not devise any means to | 
elicit this latent cause of melancholy; until after re- 
peated solicitations to confide in me, with a look of 
unwonted determination and energy, he drew me to- | 


wards him, one balmy evening as we sat on a sofa at an 
open window, admiring the deepening verdure of our 
fairy lawn, inhaling the odors of our early blossomed | 
trees, and gazing, with thoughts of a better land, on 
the glories of the departing sun. 

“ Christine, I must tell you all. Ican no longer be 
reserved on this subject with you. I have long resolved, 
but wavered in my resolution. But now it is time, ere 
I go to the silent dwellers of the tombs, to ask your 
gentleness and mercy to be extended to another home- 
less, helpless being. On the borders of the Lincoln- 


shire seus, there is a lonesome hamlet, and in one of | 
its meanest hovels lives an aged, withered woman, who 
tends with fretful, and oft-times bitter complainings, a 
small, pale, motherless babe: that babe is mine—” he 
paused: deep, heart-breaking sighs burst from his hea- | 
ving breast—I pressed his hand and whispered words | 


of soothing, and he proceeded : | 
“When I left you in London, Christine, after the | 
illness through which you were my sole support, I tried 
many ways of gaining a livelihood. I have before told | 
you a good deal. I wrote, my poor compositions were 
slighted and returned to me; [entered an attorney’s | 
office, but he required a fee to engage me permanently; | 
I became a tutor in a gentleman’s family, they disliked | 
me—lI was whimsical, peevish, nut steady in my habits. | 
I even attempted the last resource of young, dissipated 
men of imagined talent—the stage: I was off; and this | 
mortification, combining with idleness, sunk me in ex- 
treme dejection—when a benevolent Methodist, who 
once knew me, having recognized me in a deplorable 
condition, entertained some hope of rescuing a fellow- 
being from misery both here and hereafter; and com- 
passionately suggested the advantage of uniting myself 
to his persuasion; and, as an itinerant preacher, I 
might earn, at least, a subsistence, be of some use to | 
others and eventually profit my own soul. To this, I | 
first consented, because utterly destitute of means; but | 
the excitement and fanaticism of numbers had the | 
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usual effect on my vacillating temper, and soon I be- 
lieved myseli,—convicted of sin, regenerate, a sincere 
convert to their faith, ‘a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing.’ The little eloquence and information I possessed 
were marvellously magnified by the devout, who, pri- 
vately gratified by securing a young man of fashionable 
appearance and manners, as an example to those still 
on the verge of perdition, made it a point of practical 
piety to be sedulous in all outward attentions and de- 
monstrations of unlimited regard. Among others, a 
respectable mercer of a certain town, courted me to his 
house unceasingly. He was a strict, austere man of 
forbidding aspect, but upright and sincere in his deal- 


"ings with man and his piety to God. He had a wife 


younger than himself, of a rich and mellow beauty, 
endeavoring to school her feelings and countenance to 
the religion she was compelled to affect and practice. 
She deemed me more companionable than other mem- 
bers of their sect; and the influence I had acquired 
over her was attributed to spiritual graces operating on 
her mind. Alas, there was nothing spiritual there !— 
She was fair, gentle—unlike any one with whom I was 
associated: I, young, weak, wicked, and flattered and 
beloved. But, pardon, Christine; this tale may be ex- 
cused from the lips of the dying, as aught else it should 
not be told to you. The consequences of our sinful at- 
tachment made her an object of suspicion, (for their 
union of twelve years had been childless,) her husband 
discovered all through the spies he placed around us, 
and when assured of her guilt, by her written condem- 
nation of herself, his justice was sudden and inexora- 
ble. 

“Not long after I last saw you in London, did this 
exposure occur. I had returned to Lincolnshire, and I 
was living in a decent lodging near the man’s house. 
One night of storm—of heavy drenching rains and roll- 
ing thunder, and blazing lightnings, while gusts of the 
whirlwind shook the slight casements of my humble 
room, [ heard shrill wailings in the pauses of the blast, 
and shrieks, faint, but often repeated—and nearer and 
nearer they came ; and, in pity to the wanderer, I rush- 
ed down stairs, where my widowed landlady was sitting 
calmly reading her bible, and begged her to unlock the 
door for me, that we might see who was the wretch 
without. She did so—and before us, on the ground, 
moaning in deep and bitter agony, she lay: I raised 
her, and openly she told her misery and her disgrace. 
Bowed down with remorse, I prayed the pious woman 
to grant us a shelter for that night; she had learned too 
much, her religion forbade it—the crime in either was 
unpardonable, and her husband was the wealthiest and 
of the greatest influence in the sect throughout the dis- 


trict. We were turned forth to the elements, warring 


and raging above and around us; and onward we slow- 
ly crawled, she, with frequent interrupted gaspings, sob- 
bing out her lamentations—and I, silent; no sigh, no 
tear was mine. She clung to me, poor thing, feebly I 
supported her; and at last I asked her where we were 
to go—-in few words she told me, and onward still we 
went. 

“It was then I first thought the winds were trumpet- 
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tongued, and bellowed out my crime: it was then, first, || with faint smiles he pointed to me the broken tracery of 


spectres, with stony eyes and speechless mockings, | their shadows on the smooth grass beneath, when sud- 
passed us in sheeted troops—and demons, waving | denly he leaned down, as if to slumber; I felt the slight 
snaky, fiery scourges, followed us with horrible and | pressure of his hand relax, heavily his head reclined 
deafening yells! She knew I could not answer her, and | upon the pillow—there was a trembling—a quiver of 
she ceased to speak; but still the low moan of coming | the lip—a convulsive movement of the eyelids, and they 
pain, would pierce my heart, as wearily we toiled | closed—it was the long sleep of Death. 
through that leng dark road of punishment. ont 

“We reached the hamlet, and on the outskirts stop- | A few days after Elliot was laid to rest among his 
ped before a miserable mudwalled cottage. I knocked | kindred, I set off in search of the orphan committed to 
faintly, and then louder; the voice of crabbed age de- my charge. Language would fail in describing the for- 
manded who we were—and then she prayed the door | lorn destitution in which I found her; her sickly beauty 
might be opened. A light was struck—the creaking | gleaming like a pining flower amid the loathsomeness, 
hinges sounded—a withered crone stood within, and | and unimaginable misery of the dwelling in which she 
with mingled kindness and coarse reproach for the dis- | lived, an unloved, untended, unwelcome burthen, on the 
turbance invited us to enter. She sank upon the low, | shrunken, meagre, and rapacious looking creature, who 
foul bed and told her story; this old beldame was her | grudgingly took charge of her, for the pittance allowed 
nurse, and thought herself justified in upbraiding the | by a relation, when the poor mother died. 
suffering being before her. Money I had, and placed it | Thank Heaven, since those first hours of sorrow, her 
in her hands; her avaricious eyes softened, and soon | years have been as cloudless as the beautiful brow, and 





all her care, trifling as it seemed, was needed—for she, | sunny eyes which are even now glittering beside me, 
lying on that squalid bed, still covered with mired and | while she bends with the pliant grace of youth, over an 
embroidery, intended to decorate ‘ her aunt, the Coun- 


rain-soaked garments, gave birth to the unfortunate 


inheritor of sin and shame. tess’ writing table, in her own boudoir !’ 

“‘ What my sensations were when raising that delicate | For now, almost the closing scene of my romance 
blossom in my arms, I cannot now describe; for not long | arrives. 
did reason remain with me. I laid it ona mat of rushes, | To you, my early friend, Ineed scarcely recal the late 


and knelt beside the mother; and her thin hands were | remorse of the Herr Von Gravenstein, who childless and 
folded together, and her soft eyes upward gazed, and | deserted by the mistress he adored, began to remember 
her pale lips moved and blessed me—aye, even ¢hus and | that restitution was due to the child of his uncle; and 
there; I, the criminal, the destroyer, was blessed with through the Austrian ambassador, he communicated 
love’s unchanging fervor! and then the hands unclasping | with Lady Nugent respecting the existence and identity 
fell on the blackened coverlet-—the mouth opened wide, | of her former protegée. She having by advertising, dis- 
and panting, the breath fluttered one lingering moment, | covered my residence, wrote tome; I deputed my agent 
and passed away for ever. in London to call on her, and when every thing was 

Jt is a true, sad tale. I tell it plainly without disguise, | | | satisfactorily proved, I found myself once more reinsta- 

or varnish of words. What they did then I hardly know. | | ted in the heritage and privileges of my ancestors. 
There is a glimmering recollection of bidding the woman | You, my dear Count Palfy, have remembered me with 
keep the infant until I should return; and something too, | the early preference which was so generously bestowed, 
of a burial with no mourners, and a parish coffin, thrown 1 when I was only considered an appendage to the suite 
obscurely into a church-yard nook, at lone twilight. ana state of the Lady Nugent. I have enjoyed the pe- 
And then they carried me away; whither, I suspect, but _culiar felicity of being congratulated on my restoration, 
like not to remember. And now you know all. Can | as you term it, in my own turretted castles, and fair 
you look at me again, Christine, and say, even yet ‘I and fertile demesnes, by many a lofty head, that scorned 
will not forsake you, most wretched Elliot Clare?’ || to notice the little Zingara Danseuse. 

“Tcan, I can, my poor Elliot, pity and forgive your | But as a Canoness of St. Austin, I have concluded to 
errors, fur which so grievous aretribution has fallenon you. | devote these maturer years, to the service and honor of 
But let me go to-morrow and seek the neglected babe.” | _ Him, who has so singularly protected me through all my 

“No, Christine, no—let me not look again on the | wanderings and distresses, and so bouuntifully enabled 
image of her whom I murdered, until we meet purified | me te supply the necessities of the less fortunate, and 
in Heaven. Quietly my hours are waning away, and | | above all, to guard the child of my warmest affections, 
they are numbered. The blossoms will not fade upon | my orphan Emily Clare, from the evils of unendeared, 
those shadowing trees, before the sod will be piled over | unregarded poverty. 
my grave. Then, Christine, but not till then, take home This little narrative has been, perbaps, too diffusely 
the orphan babe of one unworthy to be called your written; but as it is for you, my friend, and that here- 
friend.” || after you may, when I shall be no more, if you think it 

He predicted truly. Gradually he declined; day by | judicious, inform my pupil, and your ward, of the errors 





day his increasing feebleness was perceptible; but he | and suflerings of her parents, that they may prove as a 


never murmured at being so early called to render ap | beacon, to warn her from the path of self-indulgence— 
his life to its Creator. A young silver moon was setting | and also, that you will understand and remember mo 
amid veiling clouds, behind the light waving larches, as || with more distinctness, than would be possible, had I 
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merely ve-appeared as the heroine ofa romantic tale; I || Was hovering o’er the hills, one only cloud— 


present it to your forbearance, trusting it may amuse an | Such was the landscape that reposing lay 


idle, or soothe a melancholy hour. 


And believing no | Out-spread before the dying maiden’s eye, 


farther elucidation of my motives in writing this memo- | And stilled the tumults of the final hour. 
rial of myself, will be required by you,—with kind, good | At length, o’erflowing with calm holy thoughts, 


wishes, | bid you a short farewell. 


By the rules of my | She called her brother to her couch’s side, 
order, I am called to reside for some time in seclusion ; 


And in this wise gave utterance to her heart : 


from which, when I emerge again, Count Ferdinand ~~ 


Palfy, [ trust you will greet with unchanged feelings, | 


your early friend, Christine. LESLIE. 


Original. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


BY S. B. BECKETT. 


A picture dwelleth on my memory, 
A bright spot ’mid the waste of by-gone years, 
Which haunts me oft in revery’s quiet hour,— 
A young West Indian Girl, an invalid, 
As time the welcome spring, with singing birds 
And bloom was out amid the woods and fields— 
Had come from o’er the sea to seek for health 
Amid the pastoral quiet of our vales. 
But spring went by, and brought her no relief, 


And waned her strength with summer’s waning prime ; 
And when brown Autumn came with fruit and sheaves, 


To make the peasant’s bosom bound for joy, 
She sought her pillow to lie down and die! 

It was a balmy eve, such as oft gilds 
The passage of the merry harvest month 
In our New England clime—a quiet eve, 

The heur of rest. The gentle Southern wind 
That through the open casement found its way, 
Breathing of new-mown fields and fragrant grain, 
Renewed the lustre of her mild, dark eye, 

And o’er her features spread the hue of health. 
The glories of the fading sunset, shed, 

Through the bright vines that round the window hang, 
A quiet radiance through the dreamy room, 

And brought to light a glittering tear, that stood 
Upon her long, dark eye-lash; there perchance 
Conjured by some remembrance of past years, 
Or, haply, by a feeling of regret, 

To leave a world so brightly beautiful 

As lay without, in far prevailing calm! 

Sooth twas a matchless scene, and well might stir 
The deep springs of the affections in the heart; 
A purely pastoral scene—with fields of grain, 

In wavy ripeness, spread o’er swelling hills, 
And burnished waters winding far away 


Through staid, old woods, and slopes of emerald green, | 


Reflecting in their depths the roseate heavens— 
The gorgeous foliage of the neighboring trees, 
With thrifty farm-house, meadow, dale and cliff, 
Succeeding, still succeeding, till afar, 

Upheaved above the blue horizon’s rim, 

The mountains towered, enrobed in purple haze, 
And crowding down the sky, just where the sun 
Concentered all his beams, a scarf-like cloud, 
Bright as the plumage of some tropic bird, 


“Brother! To part with you 
Is death indeed! Yet doth my time draw near, 
When I must bid thee and these friends so dear, 
A long and last adieu! 
Blest visions throng before 
My brightning mind; and Sharon’s lovely rose 
Is bending in its sweetness and repose, 
On the celestial shore— 


Thither to welcome me; 





Yet do my poor affections strangely cling 
To this my home of doubt and suffering, 
Kind brother, and to thee ! 
Fairer the green land seems, 
More beautiful and pure the sky’s lone deeps, 
|, Calmer the sunlight on those distant steeps, 
| And on the far bright streams. 


Sweeter the free bird’s lay ; 
And fresher flows the zephyr round my brow— 
OQ! the wide world seems brighter, fairer, now 
So soon to pass away. 
And this they cali a waste! 
A weary bourne! OQ, it hath been to me 
Ever a world of strange sublimity, 
With every beauty graced; 


Yet must I not deplore 
My fate, but calmly meet what Heaven wills; 
Then fare ye well, green fields and swelling hilla, 
Farewell !—for ever more! 
O brother! there’s a spell 
In that one word—concentrating in my gaze 
Is memory of a thousand happy days— 
And yet, bright scenes, farewell !’’ 


Again she turned to dwell upon the world 
| Of beauty through the vine-drap’d window seen ; 





And as sweet images possessed her mind, 

Her eye with pensive light became suffused ; 

And the bland smile that stole across her brow 
Bespoke a heart at rest with all the world. 

And slowly settled down the shades of night— 
The robin ceased his lay, and every sound 

Was lulled to rest—save evening’s low-voiced gale, 
That indistinctly breathed its monotones 





Through the dark branches of a neighboring pine, 
Or the shrill cricket in the harvest fields, 

Or fitfully the distant cattle’s low, 

Or joyous urchin’s faint and far off shout. 


| Once more her brother bent to catch, her words. 


* It was an idle thought, 
But in my mind it rankled, that once more 
1 might revisit our lov’d native shore 








Ere pain and death had wrought 
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On thie frail form their quest— 
That I might see our mother, and unurn 
The garnered up affections that do yearn 
Within this weary breast! 


O! long, long hours have fled— 
When midnight was around me, and the breeze 
Spake mournful things among the forest trees— 
And when the dawning red 


Bade night’s wild storms depart— 
And when the cheery noon-tide sunbeam lay 
Upon the silent hills and plains—alway ! 
That prayer was in my heart ; 
It was the chiefest source 
Of my regret. It wrought upon my brain, 
As on my body worked disease and pain 
Their unrelenting course. 


But list thee, brother! while 
My loving eye hath wandered o’er the scene 
Before me spread, so stilly and serene, 

In the day’s fading smile. 


As by the enchanter’s wand, 
The landscape changed its features; far away 
Beyond these golden sunset portals lay 

Our own beloved land! 


All vividly and brighi— 
Cane field, and cot, and woodland far and wide ; 
Calm as the ocean when the storms have died 
It glowed before my sight! 


Our home beside the stream, 
Those smoothe, green slopes, where bloomed the cactus 
flowers, 
Where erst we passed so many happy hours, 
O, ‘twas a blessed dream ! 


Then suddenly the gloom 
That hovers round me here became estranged— 
This shadowy room for our own home was changed ! 
Yes! in my own small room, 
In our own native isle 
I woke as it ’twere, from dreams; and there, instead 
Of these kind, tender friends, beside my bed 
Our mother sat the while ; 
Pensive she seemed, and worn 
As if from trouble ; and in accent bland 
She held sweet converse of that blessed land 
The worn and weary’s bourne ! 
And friends were gathered there, 
The sweet companions of my early years ; 
With looks of tenderness and eyes in tears— 
I was their only care! 


Without ‘twas sultry noon, 
And the wide landscape lay in hushed repose, 
Save when from 'mid the negro cots there rose 
Some slow and plaintive tune— 
(Perchance a mother’s lay 
Over her sleeping infant,) or the glee— 
The joyous outbursts, sounding merrily— 
Of urchins at their play ; 
Ld 
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Or the continual sound 
Of the sea breeze amid the leafy shade— 
A low, lone, dreamy melody, that made 
The calm yet more profound ! 
But short lived dream ! it fled ! 
Faded as yonder lingering light doth wane, 
And consciousness hath brought me back again 


To this my dying bed ; 





Yet hath that vision fair 
Banished my pain—caused my regrets to cease— 
| And I can now go to the grave in peace ! 
Kind Heaven has heard my prayer ! 
Dear brother, now we part! 
Never again shall I behold the day ; 
| And thou’lt return alone, a weary way, 
Stricken and sad at heart ; 
Yet brother, do not mourn— 
‘Tis but to change a world of doubt and gloom 
For immortality—beyond the tomb 
I sce the blessed bourne ! 


Soft voices like the strain 





Of wind-touched harps, come floating on my ear, 
| To beakon me away—dry up the tear— 

We part to meet again! 

| As pass the weary to the land of dreanis, 

_ That senseless girl sunk in the sleep of death 

So quietly, that they who sat around 

Were unaware, but listed that she still 

Drank in the glories of the fading day. - 


| Alone she sleeps, in a calm, dreamy nook, 

| Where the witch-elm and beech inlace their boughs, 
| Above her grassy grave. A simple stone 
And still the briar rose 
That long ago the village children placed 


About the mound, sheds its wild fragrance there. 


| Reads her name. 


Original. 7 
TRANSLATION. 
HORACE LIB. 


It. CARMEN XItv. 


‘‘Eheu! fugaces Posthume, Posthume, 
Labunter anni,’ &c. 


Alas' alas! the fleeting years ! 
How swift they speed away, 

Nor pious deeds, nor streaming tears 
Can cause the least delay ; 


But wrinkled age and dreaded death, 
(For such is Fate’s decree) 

Wil! bow the frame and stop the breath 
And none their doom can flee. 

/ Pluto sits tearless by the waves 
Of Styx, thrice flowing round, 

Dark, cheerless stream, the realm that laves 
Where joy nor hope is found. 

That gloomy stream, Earth's children all, 
What'’ere their station be, 

The rich, the poor, the great, the small, 








The captive and the free, 
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Must surely pass: For all in vain 
The tented field we fly, 

Or ocean’s waves, or winter's rain; 
Soon, soon we all musi die. 


The summer’s sick’ning heat we shun, 
And autumn’s noxious breath, 
In vain—we all are hurrying on 


To the silent realms of death. 


There black Cocytus, cold and still, 
A waveless stream is spread, 

Its noisome vapors, damp and chill 
Roll round the wretched dead 


This pleasant Earth, our homes, our friends, 
Must all forsaken be ; 

Of things to which our care extends, 
Nought—save a single tree, 


The gloomy cypress, its brief Lord 
Shall follow to the grave 

And there alone, in winter’s wind, 
And summer’s breeze shall wave 


Our 6ons, unmindful of our fate, 
Our vacant halls shall fill: 
There they shall feast in gorgeous state, 
When we in death are still. 
Snow Hill, Md. W. H. 
Original. 
A RAMBLING SKETCH OF 


THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 


BY SAMUEL F. GLENN 


[I have designed in the following any thing but a} 


detail. Should I have wished to have been diffusive. 


the subject and its connections would have prevented | 


me. | 


CHAPTER I. 


——‘' None have vainly e’er the muse pursued, 
And those who she delights, regret no more 
The social, joyous hours, while rapt they soar 
To worlds unknown, and live in fancy’s dream 
©, Muse divine ! thee only I implore, 
Shed on my soul thy sweet inspiring beams, 
And pleasure’s gayest scene insipid folly seems!” 
MRS. TIGHE’S PSYCHE. 


It has become an aphorism, that the chaplet which 


decks the brow of the poet is generally the on/y proper- | 


ty appertaining to the genus. It is true that there are 
exceptions, bright ones too, where not only comfort, but 
absolute wealth was and is the concomitant of ge- 
niuses. I may instance Byron and Rogers; and Walter 
Scott in his success ; but usually the corps literati were 


and are a nondescript corps, feasting more mentally | 


than corporeally, and often drinking deep of tise cup 
of penury. Else we should not record a Goldsinith in 
wretched poverty; a De Foe in the pillory, or a Chat- 
terton a suicide. It is almost incompatible with a ta- 
lented mind to strive for lucre: hence those whom I 


have mentioned enjoying superiluity were, it is well 


known, by unusual circumstances, blessed with both 


| mind and wealth at the same time; and au contratre 
the opposite party who experienced it not, being unfitted 
| fur “‘ the tricks of trade” suffered. Yet, borne down by 
privations and enduring the scorn of an unappreciating 
world, like Milton and Goldsmith, they had and have 
within themselves a source of strength—a fount of de- 
| light, which the worldling surrounded with his luxuries 
| cannot feel. Vain—conceited as the worldling is; and 
| imagining as he often does that the voice of applause is 
| ‘* meat and drink” to the soul, yet is he unwise. The 
'mind finds more real enjoyment in communion with 
itself, or with kindred minds, than all the adulation 
_which man can offer. I do not presume in this remark : 
|| | have higher authority than myself to give. Who at- 
1 tained more popularity throughout the civilized world 
‘| than Walter Scou.? Yet at the very epitome of his 
\ greatness he writes the following in a letter to his friend 
| Ellis: “ People may say this or that of the pleasure 
of fame or of profit as a motive of writing. I think the 
only pleasure is the actual exertion and research.”’ And 
Bulwer too, who is now the cynosure, what does he say ? 
| He holds this language in his Ernest Maltravers: 
[tis not the ambition that pleases, it is the following 


* ” * 


| 
| 
| of a path congenial to our tastes, and rendered more dear 
| tous in a short time by habit. It is the work 
| itself, whether of action or literature that interests and 
}excites us. And at length the dryness of toil takes the 
familiar sweetness of custom. But in intellectual labor 
| there is another charm; we become more intimate with 
| our own nature, the heart and soul grow friends, and the 
| affections and aspirations unite. Thus we are never 
| without society, we are never alone; all that we have 
| read, learned and discovered is company to us.”’ 
I do not make these extracts, or offer my own views, 
| with the idea that public favor is not grateful to the au- 
| thor; but toexhibit, in a degree, the fine susceptibilities 
| of the soul which support the mind under the most dis- 
| couraging events. The author of Paradise Lost, alrea- 


| dy mentioned, is an illustrious example. And further: 
! 


to show that the heart of the author, though touched by 
neglect, breaks not. Johnson has observed that the lite- 
rary man is only appreciated by those in pursuit of the 


| 
same object; and I may add, partially appreciated by 


| the intellectual. My reason for adding this will appear 


obvious when it will be remembered that though “ faint 
' 





| praise’ was awarded by a few to Milton during his life, 
_yet Andrew Marvel was the only avowed champion in 
his behalf. 

The inductive lessons to authorship, although carry- 
ing along with them a charm, which when the fountain 
| is pure fails not, are often trying in the extreme. Pover- 
| ty is not the only obstacle presented; but a thousand 
| misrepresentations—a multitude of thrusts, ( which, 
however are but pigmy lances magnified by the sensitive 





|mind)—and ridicule are the demons who assault the 
pilgrims to Fame’s Temple. These are often a neces- 
| sary evil: proving genius as if by fire. They discover 
| the interpolator in the gardens of Truth and Fancy, and 


| many are left without even‘‘the shadow of agreat name.’”* 





* Magni nominis umbra. 
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Their vagaries often but too great a cause for opprobri- 
um. I write not of what mankind in general call ec- 
centricity, because that word is as much misunderstood | 
as itis misapplied ; but of the absolute freaks which a 
One of the 
many *‘ Journals” which are inflicted upon these United 
States tells the folly of its own author in such a peculiar | 
happy manner—with so much self complacency, that | 

| 

| 


buoyant fancy exhibits without forethought. 





it may be worth while to note it here because so appro- 
The Edinburg Review, writing of Mrs. Fanny 
“ The frolic- | 


pos. 
Kemble Butler's American Journal, says: 
some humor of our young heroine at times took eccen- | 
tric flights, and must have put her in some danger of the | 
treadmill or a lunatic asylum, with a generation who | 
are not very indulgent toa joke. As they went through 
the streets of Philadelphia, during the riot of an elec- | 
tion, she kept brandishing her father’s theatrical sword 
out of the window. Another of her freaks was bolder 
still. They were travelling from New-York to Boston, 
en voiturier; Or, in American phraseology, as exclusive 
extras. The following adventure occurred to them on 
the journey :—*‘ At one place where we stopped, I saw 
a meek-eyed, yellowish-white cart-horse, standing with 
a man’s saddle on his back. The opportunity was irre- 
sistivle; and the desire too! I had not backed a horse 
for so long. So I got upon the amazed quadruped, 
woman’s fashion, and took a gallop through the fields, 
with infinite risk of falling off, and proportionate satisfac- 
tion.” 

Now, most indulgent reader, do not imagine that I 
think [ quote high authority for my carollary. I do not, | 
I assure you, consider the fair authoress, a pearl above 
all price, but as she has created ‘quite a sensation; why 
refuse her the dignity of quotation, to strengthen my ar- 
gument, viz:—that the evanescence of the spirit must 
have vent, either by flourishing the “ inky fluid,” or by 
playing romance in real life. Add to this what Byron ob- 
serves in his ‘‘ Conversations with an American,’’— 
** Madness or insamty,”’ he says, is much more prevalent 
than people imagine ; indeed their notions respecting the 
nature of it are very loose. There are three different 
stages of it, and it goes by three names—oddity—eccen- 
tricity and insanity. One who differs a little from the 
rest of the world in his whims, taste or behavior, is 


called odd; he who differs still more, is called eccentric ; 





and when this difference passes certain bounds, it is 
termed insanity. All men of genius are a little mad.” 
Coleridge was eccentric to a high degree, because his 
fancy so led him; but it was not to be distingué, for he 
sought retirement, and rather avoided than courted the 
influx of company which attended his conversations—his 
‘Table Talk.” It was, as a Foreign Review calls it, 
‘the eccentric bias of his mind.’’ Coleridge’s devia- 
tion [ instance, because is a strict—a true and a well 
known case; | might enumerate others, but the reader 
is already acquainted with them, witnout doubt. These 
exhibitions are all brought forward by ungenerous persons, 
as the faults of genius, and fit subjects for theirridicule; and 
they are always ready toexclaim with Shakspeare—“ The 
lunatic, the lover and the poet, are of imagination all com- 
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| solaces are the sensibilities of his own soul. Desiderated 
_—contemned by the world, he resorts to himself, and finds 
His feelings, however, are as often as 
morbid as they are gleesome. Melancholy finds him a 
‘being whereon she may gloat; and from extreme happi- 
ness, by a trick of the imagination, he falls into extreme 
'wretchedness. Acuteness of soul renders him the prey 
to morbidity, and drags him from Elysium to Charybdis. 
So will he too involuntarily show himself unless great 
Sir James 


there a refuge. 


command is exercised over his feelings. 
Mackintosh closes a letter addressed to his early friend, 
Hall, ‘‘ May you, my dear friend, who have so much of 
‘the genius of Tasso and Cowper, in future, escape their 
| misfortunes—the calamities incident to tender sensibility 
—to grand enthusiasism, and to intense exertion of in- 
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tellect.”’ 


| This letter, which as a Reviewer of Sir James’ Life 
| observes, was “on the whole, as beautiful a letter as 


‘ever was penned; or perhaps the most delicate of all pos- 
sible subjects, was written on Hall’s recovery from a first 
| access of insanity. These facts speak for themselves. 
But will mankind say that we bear with genius for 
‘nought? Does talent produce us nothing ?—teach us or 
‘amuse us not? shall it be held up only as the target for 
ithe shafs of ridicule. Genius has not more faults than 
‘others, but the eminence on which it is placed makes its 
‘blue lights shine more vivid, and were they as pure as 
ichrystal, the microscopic eye of selfish malevolence will 
discern blemishes. A poet, and a sweet one too, says 
“Every eflort to castigate vice, and to pourtray virtue, 
\evenif the effort be mediocre, should receive encourage- 
ment.” But manis naturally a jealous being, and scorns 
to receive instruction from hiscompanion man. Besides, 
he questions the ability of his instructors often, to avoid 
‘the assent he must yield to superiority. That great 
| power is vested in the poet, no one will doubt. He 
‘assists the word of God delivered from the pulpit; and 
can we doubt then that the gift of poetry is an high—an 
/exalted—a noble attribute? And should we be surprised 
|that it brings forth corruption from its depths, to show 
ithe magic ef its powers. Why then oppose that which 
‘is sacred, even if it be but the attempt? Why, I say, 
the answer is plain. Pecause there are thousands who 
“misjudge themselves, and subject both themselves and 
the legitimate children of poesy to scorn. 

| Poetry pictures the poet more liberally than Shaks- 
_peare has satirically done : 


“Creative genius and the power divine, 
That warms and melts the enthusiastic soul, 
A pomp and predigality of praise ; 

These form the Poet. 


Or in the more beautiful language of Horace: 
“ Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem.” 


The great end of the art is, to impress truths upon the 
|mind—realities, by the use of poetical eloquence—and 
when it fails in that effect there is incapacity. 


CHArTER It, 


But aside from the disagremens attendant upon ge- 
|nius in aliterary point of view, Misfortune often thrusts 








pact.’ Superiority finds little sympathy. But the Poet’s 


, her gloomy form into their abodes in other ways. It is 
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but too true that the gaunt spectre of Misery doth follow 
the steps of the gifted. It was misfortune which clou- 
ded the brows of many of past days in domestic trials. 


I will name only* Mrs. Tighe, the author of ‘“‘ Pysche,” | 
and will instance more particularly Mrs. Hemans, the’ 


favorite of England; whose head was crowned with 
unfading laurels from her youth until Death deafened 
her ear to the plaudits of millions. How beautifully 
and how thrillingly does she pourtray her afflictions : 


“ Tell me no more—no more 
Of my soul’s lofty gifts! Are they not vain 
To quench its panting thirst for happiness’ 
Have [ not tried, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting-place—a home for all 
Its burden of affections? I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me; I must leave 
The earth unknown. Yetit may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As might have made life precious,” 


Undoubtedly a wise Providence so orders this. To ab- 


stract sensibility from the snare of Ambition: to woo 


away the soul from fleeting things and lead it to dwell 


upon a hereafter. 
that she entertained no fixed opinion respecting religion 
until after her meridian, though her efiusions were al- 
ways distinguished by pious breathings. 1 mention this 
as my deductions will appear more reasonable to many. 
This abrogation from the flights of Fancy preserves the 
mind from that satiety of applause, which, asin the case 


of that lady, was unceasing—without a controverting || 


word of disproval. Then despite the complaints of the 
Muse—the trials of hee votaries may be looked upon 
as blessings rather than evils: even when worldly cir- 
cumstances are only consulted. They give relief from 
the trammels—the oppression of constant — ardent 
thought. Melancholy, for example, is banished in a 
degree by a variety of ills; for though it is strange, yet 
it is undeniable, that life mus have that variety. Bur- 
ton—queer old Burton in his *‘ Anatomy of Melancho- 
ly” gives ‘two main reasons why students should be 
more subject to this malady than others. The one is, 
they live a sedentry—solitary life, sibi et Musis, free 


Mrs. Hemans has confessed herself 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


’ 
i! 
| Where is the learned pedant who has originated such 
an idea, and has clothed it in such language! Milton 
may be named, but even he with his unbounded genius 
and aided with all his acquirements, has not a sentence 
comparable to this. And learning in modern days? 
See what Campbell says of it: the opinion will answer 
the purpose of further reasoning. Writing of Burns, 


he says, ‘ The poetic genius of Burns, nourished on 
scanty learning and inspired by nature herself, will fur- 


nish a text for the philosopher, who speculates on the 
| induence of book-acquired learning on gifted minds of 
the first order. Milton on the one hand, stands an ex- 
ample of the poetic benefits of much learning; whilst 
| Shakspeare and Burns confront and refute the assertion 
|| —‘that a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ That 
much learning is covetable by a poet, has long ceased 


to be my opinion. In the bare toil of acquiring it his | 
mind exhudes much of its natural strength and eensibi- 
lity; but that some learning is usefaJ, has been illustra- 
ted by Shakspeare, whose mind—an alembic of sweets 
—distilled more of the essential odors of classic mytho- 
logy, and more of the beautiful in classical history, than 
| the minds of a thousand pedants could have collected. 
i Burns, apparently less learned than Shakspeare, never 
‘| looked back to ancestral inspiration, but was himself 
| an ancestor in poetry. I cannot give up my classical 
| partialities, but I confess the truth of Burns’ words 
'| when he derides these ‘ who think to climb Parnassus’ 
| hill by dint of Greek ;’ and his strokes of nature bring 
| down my conception of the quantum of learning that is 
| needful for a genuine poet to the lowest point. I could 
| point out in Burns’ songs, thought exactly similar to 
| those beautiful Greek epigrams, of which Burns could 
|| have never heard. Here Burns wrote Greek poetry, 
| without having learnt the very characters. When na- 
| ture takes genius by the hand she always conducts her 

pupil to thetender and the beautiful, and by a shorter 
| road than the learned languages.” 


from bodily exercise and those ordinary disports which'| We cannot but coincide with the author of the “Plea- 





other men use; and many times, if idleness concur|| gures of Hope:’ they are too obvious. Yet it may be 
with it, (which is too frequent) they are precipitated | urged that Johnson was a scholar and that his “‘ Irene”’ 
into thie gulf of a sudden,” ete. Give something for | contains many fine sentiments which would have added 
the mind to think upon besides its passion and life is _ lustre to even Shakspeare’s plays ; but where shall we 
spared halt its gloom '' find the vigorous beauty which so distinguishes the de- 

Shakspeare remains an immortal monument of the | lineations of Nature’s own poet? Learning certainly ex- 
success of genius without a thorough—a classical edu- || pands the mind by keeping it in healthy exercise ; pro- 
eation. There is embodied more natural strength in || yided that it does not clog by the surfeit: and while, if 
one paragraph of his poetry than in all the productions | jn the inextinguishable thirst that often seizes the stu- 
of a score of “ popular writers,” who have lived before ‘dent when he once enters with delight upon his studies, 
or after him. In what poem can we find equal gran- | joes not, like the fascination of an igni fatus works 
deur to this casual extract ?— | away his strength of body and mind. The most com- 
i mon principle of Physiology will tell ns this; therefore, 
|| though Pope has contemned ‘‘a little learning,”’ it is 
|, better to have the taste remaining with that little than 
|| allow the brain to sicken in its fullness. A knowledge 
| of languages foreign to our own is certainly an accom- 
plishment. Almost every volume of Poetry issued, 

shows that much of it originated in France, Italy, Spain 
| or other foreign climes. When introduced, these trans- 


“ These our actors, 
As lI foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air; into thin air ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Vea, all which it inherit shall dissolve ; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leaves nota rack behind: Weare such stuff 





* How many could I name! 


THE 


lations give the appearance of attainments of a superior | 
intellect it is true, but that same intellect might have 

produced better things had it been thrown upon its own 

resources as Shakspeare’s was. I may add in support 
of my logic, the following froma Review on Milton and 
hia biographers in the British Critic : 

‘‘ Learning does not very fréquently employ taste as 
her scribe; and her manuscripts, which if written in a 
fairer hand, would have been received into every house, 
are consequently not seldom confined to the solitude of 
the studious scholar.”” Sir Walter Scott is an instance 
of success without the aid of classics. He makes a 
remark in his Diary, that being asked to review a Latin 
work, he expresses his entire ignorance of the language 
Probably, like many others, memory did not retain his | 
early knowledge of it. And being about making a tour 
at the same time into France, he says that he must rub 


‘ 


up his French for it was “ growing musty :”” this was 


at the acme of his fame. Genius triumphs without the | 
help of foreign auxiliaries 
Washington City. | 
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“T loved, and deemed that thou wouldst be 
A resting place of hope for me.’’-—MRs, NORTON 





ri 
“‘ Exquisite bud of beauty! I will place her in my bo- 
som, and in her expanding shall the dearest dream of | 
my life be realized!” | 
With this agreeable hope, closed a long reverie of | 
Maurice Alden over past years, in which,— | 
“The want of one to be 
A spirit of sweet thoughts to him,” 
was the only want that had ever caused him an hour's | 
sadness, and this, his heart exulted in believing, w ould || 
soon be richly supplied. | 
Maurice Alden was not one to meet with a light | | 
word or careless look from female lips or eyes. The | 
fame of his talents had gone forth into the world, and | 
had brought him back honor, that the haughtiest would | 
have been proud to share, and in the graces of his per- | 
son he possessed a power to win his way to the coldest | 


heart. 


as a matter of vanity, but as a means of obtaining that | 
| her earlier years, they had rested. 


most rare trinity in human nature, beauty, heart, and 


intellect, which, in his boyhood’s romance, and his man- ! 
| ling spirits, and when she asked herself if hers were a 


hood’s thought and feeling, he had dreamed of as the | 


charm that could complete the measure of his life’s hap- 


piness. But where was this to be found? He had seen 
feeling turning its graceful tendrils around the proud 
eolumn of mind, and sighed that the crowning light of 
beauty was not upon it to complete the glorious struc- 
ture, and he had seen beauty, wondrous in its perfec- 
tion, but had turned from it as a ray upon an icicle, or 
gilding upon dross. At last, when he began to despair 





in his pursuit, the object was at hand, at least, the ma- | 
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| they were soft and kind ; 


Of this he was aware, and he rejoiced in it not | 
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terials from which it was to be created, and he joyed 
over it as an alchemist over the dust, which, his fancy 
tells him, is soon to be transmuted into the treasure he 
has so fondly sought. 

The being of our enthusiast’s hope, was one, who, like 
the gentle Ida, prided herself upon “full fifteen sum- 
-mers,’’ with beauty, still childlike, but giving promise of 
a rare maturity, and a mind which was ever displaying 
itself in her words and actions as a compound of fancy 
jand judgment, that needed but culture to give it all the 


power and charm of genius. Her heart was suited to 


her years;—warm but calm. Love, such as poetry 
teaches, had not yet disturbed it. She admired Mau- 
rice Alden, for though she knew not how to define the 
intellectual splendor and the classic grace of his coun- 
tenance and figure, she saw that few could equal them 
in beauty; though she knew not his voice was music it- 
self, nor that its words were eloquence, there was nono 


that she loved so well to hear, for she was an orphan 


' unused to tenderness, and she was grateful that to her 


she had not learned to judge 
of mind, but she had heard he was for that lauded 
by the world, and she was proud of his affection, and 
so, with girlish admiration, and gratitude, and pride, but 
without a woman's passion she became his wife. 

| Three years passed, and there was a buzz and flutter 


‘among the fashionables of a great American city. A 


| stately ship had arrived to bear a titled and important 


official to his distant country, and her gallant company 
proposed making her the scene of a gorgous féte, in his 
honor. The rich, the fair, and the distinguished, were 
to be among the guests, and its novelty was the theme 
of every tongue. 

flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye, before a mirror that told her truly of ber 


| Genevieve Alden stood with a 


surpassing beauty; she knew that her form had grown 
into a symmetry that the artist might not excel. She 
knew that her eyes were full and clear, in their every 
glance bespeaking thought and feeling; that the lashes 
which drooped so gracefully over them, were exquisitely 
long and shining ; that her cheek was round and smooth, 
and that her lips were curved and colored matchlessly, 
and for each of these perfections, she knew descriptions, 
and similies, and metaphors, that had taught her the 
value set upon them. Her mind had matured with her 
person, so that there her husband’s hopes had not been 
disappointed, and her heart, it, too, had changed, but 
alas! its darker, wilder passions had gathered strength 
to thrust the gentler feelings from the place, where, in 
“ Pride, the child of 


with its follower, ambition, was now her ru- 


” 


intellect, 


‘form and face to be hidden like a toy, amidst books, and 
pictures, and flowers, she paused not to dwell upon the 
_pure and manly love which had still sent its incense 
around her there; when she longed to be ever in scenes 
where she might enjoy the applause and deference, 


| which her wit and knowledge had been wont to call 


forth, she gave not even a thought to the rich and lofty 
intellect which had delighted to pour itself out upon 
hers, to purify, and brighten, and enlarge it. But she 
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had also learned art to conceal her waywardness, and, 
until now, she had exercised it. 
She entered the apartment in which her husband sat, 
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playfully tossing a cherub-like child in his arms, and, 


though he held but lightly the object for which it had 
been studied, Alden looked with fond admiration at her 
appearance, to which the polished taste of her adorning, 
had given a splendor, even unusuat'y striking. ‘So, 
love,” he said gently; ‘‘you are resc ved to join this 
reve] ?”’ 

‘‘Of course ;”’ was her cold and decisive answer 

“Then, of course, you will leave us each a kiss as a 
keepsake till you return ;”’ and smiling, he approached 
with the frolicsome boy who sprang towards her 

She drew away, remarking impatiently, ‘‘ he will dis- 
compose my dress, and—there! the carriage is at the 
door.” 

‘You will, at least, take this with you as a warning 
that, though all may deem you the fairest of the fair, 
their united devotion cannot be as much as is centred in 
this little room ;’’ and he held out a few sweet rosebuds 
and geranium leaves 
‘My hair and bouquet are already arranged ;”’ re- 


plied Genevieve, and as he observed that she was orna- 


mother’s breath on its closing eyelids, and the mother 
had hurried from her domestic sanctuary, with the flush 
of impatient eagerness on her cheek. 

‘“*T have no selfish wish to seclude her from the world 


for my own enjoyment ;” 


he said internally, ‘‘ but I 
would have had her go into it as my companion, to seek 
such things as it contains to be loved, and admired, and 


wondered at; not with an idle longing after its gands 


and baubles, among and seemingly on a level with the 


mented with the rare and costly flowers she had received | 


| to its elegance.” 


fools who know nothing higher than to prize them ;” and 
thus in sad and bitter reflections, the husband passed the 
night. 

The fete on the water was as rare in brilliancy as the 
scene of its celebration was unique. The huge vessel 
was decorated in a style “‘ worthy”’ as the newspapers 
of our day would describe it; “of the refined taste of its 
directors, and the beauty and fashion that bore witness 
The gallant young foreigners who pre- 
sided, did the honors with a delight equal to their sur- 


prise at finding so much grace and loveliness among the 


“wild flowers of our forest land,’”’ and they in turn 


_were fully grateful for the admiration of those whose 


judgment had been trained in the classic halls of the old 


| world. 


froma fashionable and distinguished admirer, she coldly || 


laid his simple offering aside, and as coldly left the room. 
He looked after her shocked and motionless, for he felt 
a presentiment that his cherished dream was lost for 
ever. 

Maurice Alden heard the griffins of the gay noble, the 
lord of the festival fly from the door, and full of over- 


flowing thoughts, he threw himself intoa seat. On this 


very spot he had said to himself, ‘‘ This, this is Happi- | 


ness'’’ as he placed his sylph-like bride beside him, and 
with his hand resting among her soft curls, called up 
visions of future hours as vague and bright as those of a 
child rejoicing in a fairy’s proffer. “She shall be ever 
near me,’ he had thought, ‘till I have seen her inno- 
cent eyes become richer and softer, and her pure cheek 
glow warmer and brighter through the influence of my 
love. I will minister to the desire for knowledge which 
is already kindled in her young mind, strengthening its 
ardor by the food I shall offer, and still supplying it from 
the stores, which fortune and nature have placed in my 
power, and [ will teach her to cherish and understand 
her own beautiful and luxuriant fancies, till she shall 
sway as much by the majesty of her intellect as by the 


loveliness of the shrine by which it is enclosed.” Here 


he had told himself that all his past feelings had been | 


but a dream of happiness compared with what he en- 
joyed as he saw a living picture before him :— 
A child, whose small and shining head 
Was lying on a lady's knee, 
So voung and bright you would have said 
His sister only she could be.” 

Knowing that the child and the lady were treasures of 
his own, and trusting that as many fond hopes as had 
been fulfilled of the one, would of the other be as sweetly 
realized. 
child had been hushed to rest without having felt its 


Outshining all, the ascendant star of the night was 
Genevieve Alden, conspicuous no less for her own daz- 
zling presence than for her place as the object by whom 


was engrossed the envied attentions of the observed of 


all observers, him for whom all had been assembled. 
Dancing, conversing, and promenading, when wearied of 
the glare and stir of the pavillion, she sought the air, he 
was by her side, whispering in tones too soft and earnest 
to have been called forth by aught around them, and her 
triumphant restlessness of manner showed too plainly 
how she prized such distinction. Scandal could not un- 
heedingly pass food so tempting. Many significant 
glances were exchanged, and when the closely watched 
pair, as if forgetful or regardless of aught beside them- 
selves, went circling round each other in the bewildering 
waltz, a thing before then unknown among our cis-atlan- 
tic elite, except as having filled a page in a traveller's 


tale; the matrons curled their lips and frowned, and 


their daughters who now accustomed to the accomplish- 
ment, complaisantly criticised the comparative skill of 
the belles they chaperoned, half afraid to gratify their 
And 


soon these glances were changed to whispers by no 


curiosity, and blushed while they looked on. 


| means equivocal. 


The night wore round. The streets were again undis 
turbed by the roll of carriages which had borne to their 
homes the exhausted revellers. The decks were chang- 
ed with aimost the quickness of enchantment to their 


| wonted aspect, and when the sun arose above the waters, 


Might not a dread now come over him? the | 





the sails of the stranger ship were faintly discerned glit- 
tering in his beams, and in a few moments they had 
faded in the distance. 

Apparently unconscious of the light of day, which was 
streaming gloriously through the window, and of the 
motion of the vessel which was gliding like a spirit across 
the ripples, a lady reclined on a sofa in a splendid cabin, 
the magnificent dress of the past night hanging careless- 
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ly around her, and the flowers falling withered from her 
neglected hair. Her eyes were strained fixedly with | 
emotions that tears could not have had power to express, | 
and her face showed yet more ghastly pale from its con- | 
trast with the rich cushions against which it leaned. | 
That figure was Genevieve Alden. 

Her courtly tempter was by her side, clasping the 
hand from which her marriage ring had not yet been 
drawn, and endeavoring with impassioned sophistry to | 


silence the conscience, which too late, alas! had awa-_ 
kened with its appalling whispers within her. He 
attempted not to depreciate the home she had forsaken, 
nor him whose noble affection had hallowed it, but he 
balanced what she was to gain against what she had lost; 
the life that awaited her embellished with every thing 
alluring, by a love which would be ever seeking to make 
it still more worthy of her, against the comparatively | 
obscure destiny which her lofty spirit had so loathed 
when she had seemed fated to endure it. He painted 
gorgeous anticipations of when she would be followed by | 


the great, honored by the proud, envied by the admired, | 
where former events would be unknown, or even if 
hinted at, would but throw an interest around her, the 
opposite of that which the narrow-minded, fastidious- | 
ness of her own country would dictate; and where she | 
would every day be adding to her powers to secure the 


homage she would win. 

The gentle soothings of unhallowed love, the bland 
reasonings of practised subtlety too welcome to her cor- 
rupted feelings, at length attained their object, and 
Genevieve thought upon what she had left, and the pros- 
pect before her, as upon the dim speck of land receding | 
trom view, in comparison with the pride and glory of the | 
burnished waters that floated her on. ! 


———‘' Grief and shame 
Crushed out his fiery nature, and his name 
Died silently.”"— Mrs. Hemans. 


“ Away! away! o’e: the foaming sea.”’ 
The vigor and bloom of Maurice Alden’s mind were | 
gone. Overwhelmed by grief and withered by shame, it | 
could never revive to astonish by its greatness, or charm 
by its beauty. He had been an enthusiast, and when 
his sketch of happiness was drawn, had pressed on ar- | 
dently till the reality was obtained, and then as ardently | 
he had enjoyed it. It had been torn from him, and the 
energies which had twined around it were destroyed for 
ever. On the first shock of the change, he had wander- 
ed from the scenes familiar to him, and amidst new || 
haunts, became a new being. He seemed to have for- | 
gotten that knowledge had ever opened its stores to him, | 
and that there was a world that had echoed his name. | 
His world was now the things that chanced to meet his 
eye, and to them was his knowledge contined. With- | 
out memory, without passion, without hope, he existed | 
two melancholy years, and then was found a corpse, and | 
consigned by careless hands to a grave by the road-side, 
as an unknown, unfortunate, perhaps a suicide. 
Thus orphaned by misfortune and infamy, Hugh 
Alden, the offspring of an ill-fated alliance, was left to | 


the guardianship of strangers. Governed by a sense of 


his peculiar situation, for the story of his mother’s shame | 
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and his father’s wrongs, was not long withheld from him 


after he was old enough to comprehend it; he grew up 


'a child of fancy and feeling, such as not improbably the 


guidance of minds like theirs would have made him. 
Happily, poverty was not among his young sorrows. 
His inheritance was ample. Accordingly his education 


was liberaily conducted, and of this he availed hirnselt 


with avidity. Every pleasure usually grateful to those 
of his years, was also at his command, but in that he 
was careless of indulging. As his history was unlike 
those of his young associates, so unlike theirs appeared 


to be his wishes and pursuits. The mementoes of 


genius that his father had left behind, he had sought, 
and it was his highest enjoyment though a sad one, at 
the lowly road-side grave, the record of that father’s fate, 
to study them, with resulves to act according to every 
sentiment they contained, and to seek to make himselt 
not unworthy of the name of him who had conceived 


‘them. 


The years usually numbered as those of boyhood had 
scarcely passed over him, when his prescribed course ot 
study was completed, and like a young bird eager to 
enjoy its new powers of flight, he hastened from bound 
to bound of his native land, feeding his passion for nature 
and the love she supplies amidst scenes on which she 


appears to have bestowed her best skill. Yet the 


/ memory of what he was went with him, and often as he 


“ec ’ 


stood gazing on some forest-girt lake, or ‘ sea-like river,’ 
he longed te have beside him one who could fill his 
mind with ideas on the things before him, beyond those 
of his own conception, and his heart sickened as he 
thought of that parent, who but for the crime of the other 
might now have supplied all that he wished. And then 
when the eagerness of his curiosity had somewhat sub- 


sided, he called up the plans he had formed over the 


_ classic records of the past, when he had longed to climb 
| the hills from which heroes had looked down on the 
plains they were to win; to follow the streams which had 


borne the reflection of ancient legions in all their glorious 
pageantry of war, and along which poets and sages had 
walked, imagining the inspiration of their intrinsic beauty 
to be that of the deities fabled to haunt them; to muse 
among forests flourishing upon the ruins of cities, to pay 
tribute to the spots hallowed by the dust of those whose 
names are called immortal; these and a host of other 
wishes dear to a school boy’s heart he had induiged, and 
he now resolved that they should be gratified. 

The close of his minority came, the time when this 
was to be accomplished. He knelt by his father’s grave, 
and consecrated a stately monument over it with sad 
and fervent prayer, and departed a—pilgrim to many 
shrines; and seon the shores of the old world, with their 
thousand associations of change, of rise and fall, of glory 
and humiliation, of triumph and misery, rose upon his 
sight. “Italy! Italy!’ was the charmed word that 
hurried him past all, and at last he hailed from its 
guardian mountains the first glimpse of his magination’s 
Elysium. What was he first to seek amidst the things 
whose names thronged upon his memory in ‘such bewil- 
dering abundance? But he had time for all. He had de- 
termined not to mingle with the bevies, who, rather 
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through the distates of fashion, than from impulses of|| that festooned the pavilion. The artist gazed and ex- 
their own, were dallying among them—but to throw || claimed with professional enthusiasm, and soon with 
aside the hurry of a stranger, and make, wherever he'| utter amazement at an unexpected catastrophe of the 
might fancy, ahome. He spoke the language of the meeting. A hat was wafted from the hand of the object 
country as a nation, and that he might better seem to | of their attention, and ere its white plumes could have 
have a right to use it, he adopted a new name, and set | had time to spread themselves on the water, the young 
out on his luxurious campaign. Then every day was | American had reached it, and sprang with it into the 
not sending forth its descriptive catalogues of the wonders | barge. 
of art, and nature, and time, familiarizing with them | The gallantry of Alden, that of a momentary impulse 
those who may never in reality behold them, and conse- || was perhaps unealled for, and so it first struck him, as 
quently his pleasures were as much those of surprise as || he presented himself before the commanding figure for 
of gratified expectation. He moved through the rich|; whom it had arisen, but it was no feeling consequent on 
panarama, studying as well as seeing—while indulging || this that fixed him speechless before her. Never had he 
his senses, storing his thoughts with the philosophy of | felt beauty to call forth such overpowering admiration. 
the past, and poetry of the present with which its trea-|| Her person was large, but so exquisitely proportioned 
sures are inscribed, and purifying his heart with the || that the most fastidious connoisseur could not have 
morals which are exhaled from them. || found fault with its fullness. Her features seemed at 
ss | the first glance to partake of the voluptuous character 
‘A lady, the wonder of her kind." — Shelley. | that distinguished her form, but the intellectual boldness 
“When I said mother, ! of the forehead, that gleamed from amidst locks of pur- 
see oe } ple blackness, redeemed them from it. They were per- 
At the close of a festal day at Naples, just as the | fectly regular, but relieved from the coldness of such 
the setting sun was gleaming against the distant city, exact symmetry by the dazzling restlessness of the eyes, 
two light crafts were lying side by side in the far-famed || and the beautifully varying expression of the mouth. 
bay, each containing a single rower, one of them Hugh |) The complexion was in harmonious keeping. It had 
Alden, now “ Seignior Marcelli,”’ and the other a young | not the transparent pearliness of a child’s, nor the deli- 
native artist. They had stopped to watch the approach | eate rose tinge that marks and beautifies early youth, 
of a beautiful barge, that amidst the sound of delicioue|; but was of a soft, rich white, overspread on the cheek 
music came sweeping gracefully towards them. '| with a flush of warm vermillion. Such was the being 





It is the resplendent Marchesa de Cenci!” exclaim-|| who stood before him, carelessly enjoying his evident 
ed the Italian enthusiastically, spouting with his foreign | wonder, for she was not unused to striking with such an 
accent, a passage from England’s immortal bard. i effect, and herself not untouched with the grace of his 

“And who is your Cleopatra?” asked Alden, unable ! light yet manly form, which he had fully displayed as he 
to suppress a smile at the ludicrous marring of the quo- | leaped so suddenly into her presence, and with his coun- 
tation. : | tenance—such a one as is not often looked upon. 

“Are you so new to Naples that you don’t know|| He recovered himself, and with a bow turned to re- 
her! her! the Marchesa Cenci?’’ and the painter stared 1 gain his boat, when the marchesa came forward, and 
and ejaculated with astonishment; “why she is more || witha freedom of manner as fascinating as peculiar, bade 
than the three Graces, she is Venus, Juno, and Minerva; I him in the softest Italian, to consider himself her prison- 


beauty, magnificence, and intellect inone. She has been|/er. ‘‘ Ingratitude,”’ she added, playfully, “is a crime 





the grand dictatress for a season at every court on the | so common in the world that it has almost ceased to be 
continent, revolutionizing every heart in it from that of || named as one; therefore, young seignior, | do not scruple 
the monarch to that of the lowest galopin that beheld || to repay your chivalrous service, by depriving you of the 
her! Whole hordes from the North-Russians, Prussians, || power of extending it to others. Resist not! Lama 
English and Datch have fondled at her feet; not a|| pirate as resolute as daring '—Row on!” And the oars 
Frenchman but would have grown sentimental at her || again struck the water, while the deserted artist, mutter- 
sigh; not a German but would have rooted up his gene- ! ing half jocularly, half in earnest, sat gazing after the 
alogical tree for her smiles; the Greeks have sought her || glittering vessel as it floated with its music and streamers 
as their own Aspasia transmigrated ; the grand seignior || towards the city. 
himself has sent her presents and called her beautiful as | This adventure was an era in the life of Hugh Alden. 
Ayesha; she is accomplished in every thing; she knows || The favor of the marchesa, capriciously bestowed, was 
every language and every thing in it so well that it is an ] not as might have been expected, as hastily withdrawn. 
enigma which she learned first; and withal, she isa very It was received with eagerness and gratitude, for an as- 
Ninon for durability—she is said to become more daz- || sociation with one so distinguished could not but be a 
zlingly beautiful now than she was ten years ago, and passport to that of the creat, as well in fame as in rank. 
there,”’ he added, after gasping for breath, “ there is | The lady appeared to take pride in presenting a protége, 
the glorious signora herself!” | for so he considered himself, of accomplishments and 
The barge was now within a few oar’'s leneths of the graces so various and winning. He became an almost 
shallops, so near that the majestic contour of the lady's || constant guest at her palace, and at the ball, the conver- 
figure was distinctly discernible as she stood leaning over | sazione, or the museum, she rarely appeared out of his 


the water trom amidst the waving and glittering curtains || escort. Thia in a land where gallantry is an important 
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business of life, was not unnoticed, and conjectures and | 
predictions were circulated as annvying as unexpected 
to the sensitive feelings of the young wanderer. 
he could not now retreat from a notoriety, that he con- 
sidered so unenviable, without a painful sacrifice—that 
of a new tie he had tormed, which was only to be enjoy- 
ed through a continuation of his intercourse with the 
Marchesa. 

On the oceasion of the introductory rencounter on the 
bay, he had first seen a young girl, who with her bright 
tresses, recalled his early visions of the golden-haired 
beauties of old Rome, timidly shining behind the majes- 
tic form of the Marchesa, by whom she was named as 
Ermini Cenei, and who called the stately lady ‘“‘ moth- 
er.’ Occupied though he was by the brilliancies of the 
latter, she had not been unmarked, perhaps the less so 
from her contrast with her companion, which seemed to 
contradict all idea of their consanguinity. She had 
been released from the seclusion of a religious house, 
where, as is customary in her country, towards those 
of her sex and rank, she had been placed for edu- 
cation. So much he had learned from the Marchesa, 
who, he thought, spoke rather more coldly of her than 
affection might have sanctioned; and, perhaps, as he 
never met her in his new rounds she might have been 
forgotten; but accident proved that they were destined 
to know each other better. 

The library of the Marchesa was celebrated for con- 
taining all that was rare and valuable in the Jiterature 
of every language, and much to the gratification ot Al- 
den, he had been offered unlimited use of it. Hither 
at regular hours he resorted, and on one of his first visits, 
he unexpectedly surprised in an aleove which he had 
chosen for his studies, the gentle sighora. Forced, as it 
were, into a conversation with the young stranger, Er- 
mini appeared in a new light. The world of beauty 
in which she had been born, was as new to her as to 
him, the convent wall having been a barrier to the one 
almost as impassable as the Atlantic to the other, and 
when it had been passed, her delight and admiration 
had not been less enthusiastic than his. Wonders of 
art whuse names she bad never heard, beauties and sub- 
limities of nature of which she had not even the must 
vague conception. Knowledge of subjects interdicted in 
her prison, were now open to her senses and her mind, 
and in their unbounded enjoyment, what desire could 
she have for the idle though gorgeous displays amidst 
which the Marchesa swayed? <A very short commu- 
mon showed her new acquaintance to be far different 
from the throng of worshipping youths who daily throng- 
ed the palace with homage to its empress, and viewing 
him as the first of his sex she had met, with tastes simi- 
lar to her own, and one endowed with attractions of per- 
son and manners superior to any she remembered, the 
unsophisticated girl left his presence fascinated. Know- 
ing little of the frigid rules of etiquette, and nothing of 
coquetry, she acted according to the impulses of her 


warm, Southern heart, and met him again. ‘The allot- 


ted hour was svon eagerly anticipated by both and for- 

getfully prolonged. Soon their books were left unopen- 

ed. They ceased to talk about painting, and sculpture 
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and scenery and music; each became the sule study and 
the sole enjoyment of the other. 

The attentions of the Marchesa became yet more 
decidedly marked, and having now been initiated into 
love's language, Alden thought he perceived at times in 
her expression and manner what would seem to warrant 


the suspicions that had been excited in others, but he 


endeavored to banish the idea as one suggested by a 
vanity that he would have been ashamed to indulge, 
and as injurious to one who had a title to his gratitude 
from the many advantages she had procured him. 
One day, after a long and happy interview with Er- 
mini, he had hastened from the palace without having 
}as usual paid his compliments to the Marchesa, when 
he was fullowed by a demand that he would attend her 
rooms in the evening. He was wearied of the crowds 
‘he had been wont to meet there, but as he had avoided 
‘or escaped from them of late, so often as to cause dis- 
| satisfaction to their patroness, he could not now decline. 
| Accordingly, when night came he hastened to obey the 
summons, but, to his surprise, when he arrived he found 
none of the preparations by which her sumptuous fetes 
He followed a servant towards a 


had been preceded. 


part of the mansion to which he had never before been 
introduced, and after having had au entrance peinted 


out to him from an ante-room, he was left alone. He 


drew aside the drapery that covered it, and stopped in 
amazement before the scene that presented itself to bis 
sight. 

| Aspacious apartment spread out betore him so tho 
roughly oriental in its effect, that he could scareely be 
lieve it was not an illusive representative of the ima- 
_gined glories ofan Eastern tale. There was nothing in 
| its architecture nor its decorations that appeared allied 


| ° . . . oe 
}to the clime in which it was reared. ‘The marble floor 


displayed in the centre a rich design in mosaic, and 
around the sides was covered by small carpets with the 
|most exquisite skill, on which sofas were ranged, loaded 
|with cashions of richest velvet gorgeously embroidered 


with gold. Lamps fashioned in beautiful though fan 


tastic forms, hung glittering from the dume; rave and 


beautiful flowers in vases of singular style, mingled then 
odors with the perfumes that filled the atmosphere to a 
degree almost oppressive to the senses, and the low, 
sweet gurgling of a fountain that gleamed in the per- 
spective, was faintly heard amidst the svund of lan- 
guishing music that arose from the gardens beneath 
Reclining in the most magnificent recess of this mag- 
nificent room, appeared the Marchesa. The costume 
which she wore was in admirably tasteful keeping with 
all around her. Her form was divested of the tim 
confines of fashionable attire, and displayed itself in all 
its superb symmetry through the flexible folds of the 
thin, light drapery that enveloped it. Her dazzling neck 
and arms were unadorned, and uncovered except by the 
rich black tresses, which, but slightly fastened behind, 
\fell gracefully over them, and as unclothed were her 
begutifully shaped feet, save by small, dark slippers, 
that heightened by contrasting with their whiteness 
The wonted scarlet of her full, smiling lips was bright- 


ened to a yet warmer hue—her cheek glowed with a 
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flush unusually vivid, and her fascinating eyes sparkled “You love her ?’’ demanded the Marchesa, arousing 


with a brilliancy so intense and eloquent, as to startle from her trenzy of wo and remorse 
the wondering youth who stood betore her. ‘Mother! if you are my mother? I knew not this!’ 
What changes may the flight of a few moments bring ‘T understand! thank the God you have not forsaken 


forth ' that, that curse is notupon you! Ho! Call hither Er- 


The Marchesa had sprung trom her luxurious seat, mini Cenei! You thought her my child! Ha! ha! 
and now stood an appalling impersonation of uncontrol- You, boy, the offspring of my early innocence, are the 
lable passion. Her teet were pressed convulsively to only one that owes me a child’s duties: [ have earned 
the floor, her arms were stiffened with exertions to them nobly! The girl is his—that wretched imbecile’s 
clench her hands more and more firmly. Her lips were | to whom I sold myself for the worldly toys I have en- 
bloodless and writhing in revolting contortions, and her joyed! enjoyed! with remorse gnawing at my heart!” 
eyes started with a frightful glare trom her livid and, And whilst she was thus giving vent to her distraction, 
swollen face. Her companion had retreated a few | Ermini entered. One glance suthced to show her the 
agitation of the Marchesa and ot Alden. With an 


paces from her, and stood gazing upon her with a} 
countenance in which the expressions of pity and loath-| alarm that had no definite object, she gained the side of 


ing were predominant, and both, for a moment were || the latter, and he in the joy that was strong amidst his 


speechless. || contlict of feeling, held her firmly there. 


At length the Marchesa found utterance. “Ingrate' | ‘‘ Do you love this youth, Ermini?” asked Genevieve 


Reptile '’ she exclaimed, “is the love which princes || In a voice that startled her son by its calmness. 
have sued for—which has been denied to the proudest, ||“ Ldo"’ was Ermini’s brief and quick reply. 
to be thus spurned by acallous hearted boy’ Asstrong|| ‘ Bring the priest'’ and the chaplain of the house- 


as my love was, my hate is now, and my power is equal hold entered, and ere the astonished Ermini had reco- 
~ | 


to both!’ she clapped her hands, muttering, as if un-|| vered from her wonder, she was the bride of Hugh 
PE £, 1 g 


consciously, in English—* Insensible fool! he shall pay || Alden. 


the penalty!’ and quick as thonght two muffled figures ||“ Leave me now, all, save you, reverend father,”’ 


appeared and with drawn stilettoes approached Alden. |) ‘ ommanded the Marchesa, and there was a decision in 


The words of his own language seemed to disenchant |, ber manner that each felt must be obeyed, and as Alden 


the bewildered youth, and he hurriedly said, “Do not), looked back on retirimg, se composed, so stately was 


think, lady, that I decline your love through scorn of | her demeanor, that he could searcely believe the late 


charms that have been offered to one unworthy of the }} scene of horrer aught bat a dream 
gift! My own life has been a warting by which | learn-! In the morning the Marchesa was sought in vain 


1 . . 
ed to dread the thought of unhallowed love. Unde-|| Her directions tor the disposal of her immense wealth, 


signedly I have concealed my history from you. L be- nearly all of it to be bestowed upon Alden and Ermim, 


long to a land which fosters not such passions as sway 1 were in the hands of the priest, but she had left him no 
a 
' 


in this, but, in which, to indulge them is utter ruin. || intimation of an intended absence. Noted as a creature 


Through their influence my mother left her wedded! of impulse and mystery, her disappearance was a day's 
home—left my father to die of a broken heart and ruin- || eXeitement among the circle that had courted her, and 


ed mind, and me to become, in consequence, a wander- | then was forgotten 


| 
| 


er over the world without a tie to make any spot a 


| 
home '”’ | A year passed, and the tate of the Marchesa was stil 


“ The voice of the Marchesa was low and husky as | Unknown. ‘The lovely and loving Ermini had, in a mea- 


she demanded—“ Tell me the name of that woman'’’ || Sure, soothed away from her hasband the effects of the 


She heard it, and stood as one transformed to marble | feartul scene that had preceded their umton, and with 


A horrible idea flashed across the mind of Alden, and || ber, who was becoming dearer to him every day, he was 


he gazed breathlessly upon the being betore him tll she |, preparing to resume his travels, when, from the hand 


. ' . 
broke the fearful stillness by whispering, with freezing | of a stranger, he received a note which ran thus: 


calmness, as she bent towards him: “ What think you “If you would see the wronged avenged, be at the 


now, boy, of your mother ?”’ |} chapel of St. ———— Convent to-morrow at an early 
Hugh Alden shrunk from her pale face and stone-like || hour.” 

eyes, as if from a spectre, and fell senseless on the floor. | An undefined foreboding crossed his mind, and, in the 

The first impulse of Genevieve was to raise him in | Morning, prepared for whatever the day might bring 

her arms, but.as she touched him, she shivered hysteri forth, he was at the convent. The altar was newly de- 

cally, and drawing away stood beside him till he revi-|| corated, but he saw no other preparation for any unu- 


ved. His love for Ermini! its memory came across || sual ceremony. He paced through the vacant aisles 
him with a feeling of torture as he awoke. Was | for an hour with the sensation described by the poet : 


the affection he had cherished with a fond hope that it 


| ‘*A kind of death comes o'er us all alone 


would be a tie to bind him to life, now bat to be remem- Seeing what's meant for many, with bat one.” 


| . , » 
bered as horrible, an unnatural sin’? He grasped the | But nothing to call up feelings of any other nature ap- 
robes of the wretched being who bent over him, and | peared. 
murmured in agony—"* There is yet more! Ermini'”’ | At length, as a sweet and solemn chaunt arose from 


How was he to breathe the terrible secret ? 


|| the gallery, a procession of nuns entered, and he saw 





PARTING 


the form ot the Marchesa in the midst-—changed, strik- 
ingly changed, but still surpassing aught else in grace 
and beauty, and arrayed not less magnificently than he 
had been wont to see it, for she had on the bridal habili- 
ments of one about to wed herself to holiness. The 
crown of flowers was removed from her brow, and the 
soft, long tresses, which, the son shuddered to remem- 
ber, had in that fearful moment of blandishment, been 
thrown around his neck, were severed from her neck. 
A knell, that smote upon his heart, echoed through the 
distant halls, the stately form was placed in a coffin, 
and the sombre pall, the token of the barrier between 
her and the world, was spread over it. Again the organ 
pealed, and the pall was removed. A shriek arose 
tvom the altar as the body was raised. It wasa hfeless 
corpse, and the crimson stream flowing through the 


snowy garments told how the spirit had been liberated. 


Original. 


THE COUNTRY-SEAT. 


BY MKS. JANE E. LOCKE 


I KNEW a country seal, 
The fairest site around 
Where creeping honeysuckle sweet, 
And myrtle did abound ; 
And many a fragrant forest flower, 
Sprang up amid that lovely bower. 
Hill, dale and glen combined, 
To blend their loveliness ; 
And tree and shrub of every kind, 
Clustered that spot to bless ; 
And a tall forest near the scene, 
Its foliage spread of varied green 
And from its branches high, 
Loog wreaths of ivy hang ; 
As 'twere a drapery from the sky, 
Some angel hand had flung, 
While wood-nymphs tried their art to twine 
In rich festoons the pendant vine 
And near a murmuring brook, 
In gentle ripples lay ; 
The aspen round its borders shook, 
And mint grew there alway, 
In golden groups its course to bound, 
The seedy primrose bloomed around 
Starwort and violet grew, 
Down by that broad stream’s edge ; 
And the mottled frog in evening's dew, 
Lurked in its tall moist sedge, 
And its still sparkling fountain’s dress, 
Was lotus’ leaf and water-cress 
Yet that old country-seat, 
Full oft ve longed to see ; 
And that bright Naiad once to greet, 
Beneath its osier tree, 
For ne’er a spot I’ve viewed, so fair, 
And ne'er a maid so free from care 


Lowell, Mass 














Original. 


PARTING. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


You've watched the lessening sail, 
That bore the loved away, 

Till but a misty speck it seemed 
Upon the billowy bay, 

The echoing wheel you've marked 
In its receding flight, 

Like victor vaunting, as it took 
Your idol trom your sight. 


A severed tress you've hid 


Next to your bosom’s core, 


Some plant—the parting gift, have nursed, 


Till all its bloom was o’er, 
Or ’mid your choicest page, 
A wither’d flowret prest, 
That erst a prouder place maintained 


Upon the dear one’s breast. 


You o’er the pencil’d brow 
In solitude have hung, 

And to the voiceless picture talked 
With love's impassion’d tongue, 

Or sought the favorite walk, 
Green dell, ov sounding shore, 

And felt how deep the shade had fallen 
On all that charmed before. 


Or to your secret bower 
In lonely sadness stole 

To muse o’er hoarded smile and tone, 
Those jewels of the soul— 

And then a precious name 
Before your own would steal, 

And wing the fervent prayer to heaven 


With undeclining zeal. 


The parting pang you've felt, 
The parting tear supprest, 

And shut the bitter anguish close, 
Within your faithful breast, 

And worn the outward smile, 
The hollow greeting said, 

Lill keenly on the springs of lite 


The smothered sorrow fed 


Po meet, to part, to smile— 
To shed the frequent tear— 
The hope to win—the joy to love— 
This is our history here: 
To find the rose, whose bloom 
By no dark blight is riven— 
To meet and never more to part, 
Is not of earth, but heaven. 


Hartford, Ct. 
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THE OLD 















Original. j| pressed. I can trace its pedigree no farther back than 


THE OLD OAKEN CHAIR. | to that era, neither do I know, positively, if it were not 
aif | formerly the property of some belted knight or haughty 


“ The firm oak, of which the frame was formed.” 


baron. 
But I am digressing. My business is with something 


I HAVE a particular fancy for antiquated pieces of 4 wish 
: e. ; ay : ; '||connected with the chair rather th wi 2 chair it- 
furniture. There is a certain something in the ap- | ; r than with the chair it 
pearance of an old side board or sofa that seldom fails 


to awaken, in my breast, emotions of a peculiarly inte- | 
| of my prize, and, for the furtherance of my purpose, di- 


vested the seat of its outer covering. Judge my sur- 


self. 
A short time since I resolved to study the anatomy 


resting character. I know not why this is. It seems 


to have been something inherent in my nature, for, |) ~ 
even when I was but a child, I was notorious through- |) P™S® when, in the very centre of the cushion, I discov- 


out our little village for treasuring up old, musty books, ered = small packet, carefully sealed, but without a su- 
and coins whose figures were nearly effaced, and arti-, perscription. Hastily opening it T perceived a manv- 
cles of dress whose wearers lived, perhaps, at a period || script written in a delicate, female hand, and apparent- 
as far back as the erection of the Temple of Solomon. 
Whether this be a laudable employment or not, I must 


say that I am very much attached to it; and when I sit 


ly bya person in a state of high nervous excitement, the 
which [ now present to my readers. The Orthography 
was after the manner of the English at that day, and I 


down in the midst of my collection, my mind invariably have therefore corrected it; otherwise, the following is 
wanders back to ages past, and, for a while, I absolutely || * faithful copy of the original. What could have in- 
forget that I am living in the nineteenth century. It is | duced the authoress to pursue such a course in regard 
profitable thus to review the fluctuating nature of our to the manuscript | am unable to say. My readers 


existence. Here, in my library, I am surrounded by 

+ - . . . i} see veve t TUS! £ y “ 
the visible emblems of a dozen past centuries: in these |, m, however, that the perusal of such a tale of suffer 
emblems, without the least stretch of fancy, I can read || 


the rise and downtal of empires, the crowning and de- 


| 
|must draw such inferences as they please. It would 
\ 


ing could not fail to elicit the sympathy of all; and, with 
| this expression I present to you 


, : | ome eon ees — ae ‘a 

throning of kings, the demolition of Babel structures, | THE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN THE OLD OAKEN CHAIR. 
° - . . . see he *® r ° 

and, in fact, all the various confusions and tremblings by “Yes, L am dying! Already has the cold 


And is not this || hand of the grim monster fastened its grasp upon my 
1 vitals, and I feel that Iam gradually sinking in his em- 
j brace. My friends whisper in soft accents that Con- 


which our world has been shocked. 
profitable ? I can also read moral and political les- 
sons. There, suspended upon the wall, is the identical 


axe which was exercised in the decapitation of one of 
By that [|| the consumption of the heart, and not of the body. 


sumption is fast preying upon me, and so it is, but it is 


the most flourishing kings that ever existed. 


| , . . . 
. : ° | . > " < ar ave ” Md 
learn that even kings must not hold the reins ef govern- | Who can live when his heart is decayed And is not 
ment with too firm a grasp, nor abuse the power conli- i| mine wasting away by degrees? But Death has no 
, . : A " ‘ | 

ded to their trust. In the various articles of dress [ can | 


read the History of Fashion. There is a lesson for all) ted by vice or passion [can die in calmness and quietude. 


The immense quantity of relics speaks so 


terrors for me. Withthe consciousness of a life unspot- 





This day | complete my twentieth year. Eighteen 


classes. 


strongly the fickleness of that gay goddess, that, in the | Years of my life rolled away and that numeric anniver- 


| sary found me a happy, joyous being One short week 


midst of my reveries, my faint spirit involuntarily groans 
| passed and I was transported from that high station to 


out ‘ quantum sufficul.’ 


But I am not writing a dissertation upon Antiquity. || °" of infinite despair. But one being upon this wide 


| have in my possession an immense and aged piece of jearth, save myself, could or can divine the cause ; and 
furniture, yeleped ‘ easy chair.’ /he—my brother—Oh! where is he? Dead, perhaps— 

‘ And thereby hangs a tale.’ 1 perhaps the boiling waves of the Atlantic may have 
The wood of which this article is composed was origi- 1 rolled their requiem over his head for months! Per- 
nally plain oak, highly polished, but time and deeds of | haps the remembrance of ——- may have haunted his 
darkness have tinged its surface with a coloring of deep | visions till he was no longer able to bear it, and he has 
black, so that it now wears an appearance of the finest | sought refuge in suicide ! 


covered with a fine chintz, which is so || This lowe cherished and horrific secret must be di- 


ebony. It is 
i vulged, but it shall not be until T am in my grave, and 


much faded that its original colors are hardly distin- 
Its capacity is such that two persons may | perhaps years will clapse ere the dark record be brought 


guishable. 
I will be a faithful transcriber of the history, 


Two high arms are attached | to light. 
for who so well qualified as myself? and then I will en- 


‘| close it in the very centre of the chair in which the prin- 


be easily seated at once. 
to the sides, and to the posts rockers of unconscionable 


length. Added to these appendages is a kind of stool 


attached to the front, above the rockers, as a support 


cipal scene was enacted. 
: 
for the feet. In short, it is one of the most singular as 


My name—bat no matter. Twas the child of titled 


well as useful articles that I ever met with. It came || parents who have long slept in the tomb. I was reared 


in competency and happiness. Every thing for which I 


hereditably into my possession, that is, it was my moth- 
er’s and my grandmother's before me. My great grand- || wished was at my disposal. I grew up the pet of the 
parent brought it from England soon after this country | whole family, but, strange to say, I was not spoiled. 
began to be a rendezvous for the persecuted and op-, My friends say that | was beautiful, and often have the 


— 
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cold adulations of my admirers fallen upon my ears in 
the same strain. 
better judgment. 
knowledge did not make me vain; and now what mat- 


I knew that I was beautiful, but this 


ters it whether beauty is mine or not ’—I had one broth- 
er to whom I was accustomed to look as my protector, 
and whom I loved with my whole heart. George was 
five years my senjor, rash, and high-spirited, but pos- 
sessed of a soul of uncommon mould. He doated upon 
me, and when, after the demise of our parents, we were 
removed to this place he assumed the position of a father, 
yea, and of a mother too. Our fortune was sufficient 
for our support in ease and even luxury, and under the 
care of a kind guardian we spent months of unalloyed 
happiness 

The eighteenth anniversary of my birthday drew nigh, 
and brilliant preparations were making by my guardian 
All my friends 
were to be present, and several distinguished strangers 
One ot 


them [ had often seen before, and had then in my pos- 


and my brother, for its celebration. 
visiting in the neighborhood had been invited 


session many little articles of value, valued ten times 


more highly on account of the giver 


Sic William Rosenvelt was the descendant of one of 


the noblest families in England Reauty of person, ele- 


gance of address, nobleness of mind, and abundant 
wealth were admirably united in him, and he was uni 
versally beloved Ile had been spending a tew weeks 
with a family relation, and T had met him at their man 
sion. Again, while making an excursion into the coun 
try with my brother, we met Ins travelling carriage, 
from which it was evident that he was about to leave 
his relatives. He saluted us from his seat and entered 
into conversation with my brother, bestowing occasional 


rlances upon me As we separated he took from his 


bosom an elegant primrose, pressed it to his lips, and 


I fele 


rush to my face, and for a moment was in 


tossed it to me, bowed politely and passed on. 
the blood 
doubt as to my course, but [ at leneth determined to 
“keep it for his sake.” This little adventure oceurred 
two or three months before my birthday, and, when that 
anniversary arrived, the primrose was still in my bosom, 
although its petals were withered 

Sir William was not absent long, for, ere a week had 
elapsed, [ saw him leap from his carnage and enter 
the court of bia relative. Trunks and boxes followed, 
and I was sure that he had resylve al pon a long visit 
My beart beat high as | fancied that [ might be the at 
traction that caused bis return. [ took my primrose 
from its hiding place and pressed it to my lips. “I 
have remembered him,”’ I said, * and shall soon know 
if he has not forgotten me 


I was not disappointed. Sir Wilham called on the 


But even that did not overthrow my, 


| upon me 


A kh 
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state ot excitement. As yet, Sir William had made no 
direct proposals, but I felt assured that he would, and I 
had allowed my feelings to have their full sway too long 
to be able to control them now. It is needless to say 
that my dreams that night were fancifully chequered by 
the introduction of his resemblance 

| awoke the next morning to view the sun shining 
brightly in at my window, and to see preparations ma- 
king in reference tothe excursion. Breakfast was hard- 
ly over ere Sir William and his cousins appeared, fol- 
lowed by aservant leading a beautiful white pony, which 
was designed for me. Sir William rode by my side and 
never left me during the whole day. Sometimes we 
were side by side with the rest of the party, but, gene- 
rally, we were cantering at some distance beyond or 
trotting slowly behind. Our conversation was general, 
and extended to almost every subject, and I fancied that 
Sic William was endeavoring to draw out from me all 


that [knew. I found him toe be possessed of an unfail- 


‘ing fund of knowledge, and able to converse freely upon 


any subject. His sentiments were generally in unison 
with mine, and, in short, the proceedings of that day 
tended to bind more firmly the chain woven around my 
heart 

Sic William called daily after this occurred, never 
failing to bring some trifling token of regard, which was 
treasured up by me with a fondness akin to passionate 
idolatry. As yet, he had said nothing about Love, 
but I knew that his heart was not untouched—I knew 
that | was not to remain Jone thus, and this assurance 
warranted me in bestowing upon him silently and secret- 
ly my whole heart Love would be too cold a word to 
express my emotions—TI adored—yea, I idolized him.— 
Such was the state of affairs when I reached my eigh- 
teenth year 

It was a beautiful day, and all nature seemed to smile 
every thing had been in an exact state of 
preparation—visiters were punctual—friends were ca- 
ressing me and strangers desiring my acquaintance 
Sir William seemed unusually elated, and his brilliant 
jests and witty repartees kept the whole house in good 
humor. Towards the close of the evening a stranger 
was introduced bearing messages for my brother. Upon 


reading one of the letters his face turned deadly pale, 


but recovering himself, he approached me and stated 


He then 


briefly that he must be absent for a week. 


| whispered to Sir William, requesting bim to excuse his 


absence, and hurriedly left the house ere T could ask the 
reason or inquire his destination. This event disturbed 


me, but my apprehensions were speedily removed when 


Sir William gently told me that it was an affair of love. 


following day and invited me to an excursion on horse- 
) 


back 


brother, with whom he had become intimately acquaint: 


His cousins were to be accompanied by my 


ed. I conversed for a long time with George that eve- 
ning, and was gratified to find that he seemed pleased 
with Sir William’s attentions. Gratified, I say, because 


[ must contess that they were by no means displeasing 


I retired to my chamber that night in a high 


to me. 


The company retired early, but not until Sir William 
had informed me that he would act the part of a brother 
towards me until George should return. He accord- 
ingly called the next day, and the next, and the two fol- 
lowing, but spake not a word of Lore. My heart began 
to sink, while doubts and apprehensions usurped the 
place of hope. The seventh day came. The family 
were vone out, and the servants were occupied upon a 
Sir Wil- 
We occupied the 


distant part of the domain. I was left alone. 


liam, however, was soon at my side. 





THE 


same chair as we were wont to do while reading togeth- | 
er. His arm wasthrown carelessly over the chatr, while 
with the other hand he supported a volume ot Dryden, 
our favorite poet. We were reading his ‘“ Palamon | 
and Arcite,”’ and had come to the closing scene in the | 
life of the latter. We had read the following lines, 


‘No language can express the smallest part 
Of what I feel and suffer in my heart 
For you whom best I love and value most—” 


when Sir William laid his hand upon the page, and said, 
“ Let us stop here.” I trembled but it was with the agi 
tation of joytul expectations. He read the lines slowly 
and distinctly, emphasizing strongly the monosyllable 
you. He looked inquiringly into my face, threw his 
arm around me, and imprinted a kiss upon my brow. 
My fate was sealed, and, ere he unclosed his clasp, w e| 
had bound ourselves to each other by irrevocable vows. | 
Oh, how swittly did those moments fly away! We sat. 


locked in each other's arms, recapitulating our journey 


7 | 


of love from the starting-point to our present station. | 
The evening shadows began to appear. I heard a 


hasty step upon the stairs. I arose and at the same in-| 


stant my brother rushed into the room. His dress was 
disordered by rapid travelling, his hair was dishevelled, 
and he was the picture of perfect madness. Ere Sir 


William could rise, George had drawn a pistol from his 





bosom and presented it to his heart. 
“Villain!” 
escaped his lips ere a bullet was deep im hus brain. | 


Sir William was dead! 


shouted he, and the ward had hardly 


* * « a] ¥ 


Shall Lgoon’? Yes, for L cannot leave my husband's 
character involved in mystery. ‘ My husband,” I say, 


—was he notso’? Would the breathing of a tew words 


bind us more firmly together ? 

George had met in his absence, with a young man—a 
deadly enenty to Sir William—who bad filled his head 
with reports derogatory to his character. Always has- 
ty in his decisions, without stopping to inquire the char- 
acter of his informer, tte had hastened home with the 
intention to prevent any farther intercourse between us. 
Finding Sir William in the situation I have described, | 
his hasty spirit decided aud performed upon the impulse 

I swooned upon the spot. When | recovered, my 
brother was bending over me, with anguish depicted in | 


his countenance. I loved him too much to bid bien | 


of a glance. | 


leave me, but I could not speak. He at length told me 





his reasons, and that he feared that he had acted hasti-| 
ly. What was to be done. There, in the chair, sat 
Sir William—a corpse. My brother, my only brother | 
was before me—a murderer. Could I give him up to | 
die on a scaffold’ No: muchas L had loved Sir Wil- 
ham, and much as I felt at his death, L loved my broth-| 
My brother must not die. And how was he| 


er still. 


to remain unsuspected’? It all depended upon me. | 
Could L hesitate’? The servants were yet absent—the | 
report of the pistol was unheard or unnoticed. L 
thought of a secret vault, known only to myself. There | 
was the dead body of Sir William placed. | supported 


his head while George carried his body, and thus, borne 
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by his deadliest enemy and kindest friend, he was laid 
in his strange tomb. ‘The strictest silence was main- 
tained, and we appeared as though nothing had trans- 
pired. 

Two days elapsed. The relatives of Sir William had 
become alarmed at his absence and wete making inqui- 
My brother was absent when they ar- 
rived, and | was obliged to meet them. As they di- 


vulged their fears that he had met with an untimely fate, 


ries about him. 


[ could bear it no longer and swooned before them. I 
recovered otly to be attacked with a burning fever ac- 
companied by high delirium. Strange to say, I never 
breathed a word relative to the matter, and my situa- 
tion was attributed to excessive grief. Even to this 
day, my friends say that Sir William’s death broke my 
heart and produced consumption. 

Several months elapsed and no news was heard of Sir 
William, until one day the body of a man was found in 
the lake so horribly mangled that all attempts at recog- 
nition were unsuecessful. It was of course pronounced 
to be that of Sir William, and was buried by his rela- 
lives in great pomp and «plendor. But the real body 
still slumbered in the secret vault 

All tear of suspicion on the part of my brother being 
now over, he determined to travel. Taking leave of his 
friends, he left me a twelvemonth since, during which 
time Lhave not received from him a word of informa- 
tion, He is undoubtedly dead, and but a few days will 
elapse ere L shall also lie down in the cold grave, and 
mect the murdered and the murderer in another world.” 

Reader, the tale is ended. lL can obtain no informa- 
tion in regard to the authoress, but, if you will examine 
the annals of the year one thousand six hundred and 
sixty, you will there find recorded the melancholy death 
of Sir William Rosenvelt. It is stated that his body 
was found ina small lake wheve it was supposed to have 
been cast by his murderers. It says farther that one 
“fayve girle,’’ was made te mourn, but her name is not 
recorded Bs. Ge 

Ballston Spa , May, 1838 


Original. 
SONNE! 
BY THE REV. J. HW. CLINCH 
We know not what we ask :—-our fondest prayer, 
If granted, brings not all the bliss we sought ;— 
Oft in the flow’r with hot impatience caught 
Lies in the sharp thern the eager hand to tear; 
Oft in the cloudless sky and balmy air 
Infection lurks,—and in the halls of joy 
F lit shadowy forms our pleasures to destroy, 
And airy swords poised on a single hair :— 
The rod of empire to a serpent turns 
In monarchs’ hands, and ‘neath the regal vest 
Rise oft with bitter force and power unblest 
The fear that freezes, and the hate that burns. — 
Be thou content—the grateful and resigned 
In evil, good—in sorrow, joy shall-find. 
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MARY DERWENT.“ 
A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Alas! thought he, how changed that mien ; 
How changed those timid looks have been, 
Since years of guilt and of disguise 

Have steeled her brow and armed her eyes. 
Ah, why should man’s success remove 

The very charm that makes his love?” 


Catuartneé Montour was too deeply engrossed by 
her own feelings to observe the strange agitation of the 
missionary. She seated herself on the stool, and, with 
her face buried in her robe, remained minute after min- 
ute in deep silence, as if gathering strength to unlock 
the tumultuous fountains of her heart once more to a 
mortal’s knowledge. When she, at length, raised her 
tace there was nothing in the appearance of her auditor 
to excite attention. 
wall, a little paler than before, but otherwise betraying 
no emotion, save that which a good man might be sup- 
posed to feel in the presence of a sinful and highly 
gifted fellow-creature. She canght his pitying and 
mournful look, fixed so earnestly upon her face, as she 
raised tt from the folds of her rebe, and her eyes waver- 
ed and sunk beneath its sorrowtul intensity. There was 
a yearning sympathy in his glance which fell upon her 
heart like sunshine on the icy fetters of a rivulet; it 
awed her proud spirit, and yet encouraged confidence ; 
but it was not till after his mild voice had repeated the 
question of—" Lady, confide in me—who and what you 


are!’ that she spoke, and when she did find voice, it 


was sharp, and thrilled paintullyon the ear of the listen- 


er. The question had aroused a thousand recollections 
that had long slumbered in the bosom of the wretched 
woman. She writhed under it as if a knot of scorpions 
had suddenly began to uncoil in ber heart. 


“What am 1? Who on 


earth cantell what he is, or what a moment may make 


It is a useless question. 
him? Lam that which fate has made me, Catharine 
Montour, the wife of the Mohawk chief. If at any 
time | have known another character, it matters little. 
Why should you arouse remembrances which may not be 
lask no sympa- 


And 


with a sorrowful and deliberate motion she arose, and 


forced back to their lethargy again ? 
thy, nor seek counsel: let me depart in peace !” 


would have left the cabin, but the missionary laid his 


hand gently on her arm and drew her back. 

‘We cannot part thus,” he said. ‘ The sinful have 
need of counsel, the sorrowing of sympathy. The heart 
which has been lozg astray requires an intercessor with 
the Most High.” 

‘** And does the God whom you serve suffer any human 


heart to become so depraved that it may not approach 


his footstool in its own behalf? Is the immaculate 





* Continued from page 95. 


He still leaned against the rude 
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‘| purity of Jehovah endangered by the petition of the 
| sinful or the penitent, that you offer to mediate between 
me and my Creator? No, man! if I have sinned, the 
| penalty has been dearly paid. If I have sorrowed, the 
tears shed in solitude and in secret, have fallen back or 
my own heart, and have frozen there! I ask no inter- 
“cession with the being of your worship ; and I myself 
| lack the faith which might avail me were L weakly to 
repine over the irredeemable past. 1 have no hope, no 
| God—wherefore should I pray ?”’ 
“This hardiness and impiety is unreal. There is a 
| God, and, despite of your haughty will and daring intel- 
lect, you believe in him; ay, at this moment when there 
is denial on your lips!”’ 
“ Believe—ay, as the devils, perchance ; but I do not 
tremble!” replied the daring woman, with an air and 
voice of detiance. 

The missionary tixed his eyes with a stern and repro- 
ving steadiness on the impious woman. She did not 
shrink from his glance, but stood before him, her eves 
braving his with a torced determination, her brow fixed 
in detiance beneath its gorgeous coronet, and a smile of 


Her 


arms were folded over her bosom, flushed by the reflec- 


scorntul bitterness writhing her small mouth. 


| tion of her robe, and the jewelled serpent glittered just 
upon her heart, as if to guard it from all good influences. 
She seemed like a beautiful and rebellious spirit thrust 
out from the sanctuary of heaven. A man less deeply 
read in the intricacies of the human heart, or less perse- 
vering in his Christian charities, would have turned 


But the 


/missionary was both too wise and too good thus to re- 


away and lett her as one utterly irreclaimable. 
linquish the influence he had gained. There was some- 
| thing artificial in the daring front and reckless impiety 
of the being before him, which betrayed a strange but 
not uncommon desire to be supposed even worse than 
she really was. With the ready tact of a man who had 
made character a study, he saw that words of reproof 
or authority were unlikely to soften a heart so stern in 
its mental pride, and his own kind feelings taught him 
the method of reaching her. His anxiety to learn some- 
thing of her secret history would have been surprising 
in a man of less comprehensive benevolence, and even 
| in him there was a restless anxiety of manner but little 


His voice 


in accordance with his usual quiet teachings. 
| was like the breaking up of a fountain when he spoke 
again. 
| “ Catharine,” he said. 
| She started at the name—her arms dropped, she 
looked wildly in his eyes: “Oh, | mentioned the 
name,” she muttered, refolding her arms and drawing a 
\ deep breath. 
i ** Catharine Montour, this-hardihood is unreal; you are 
| not thus unbelieving. Has the sweet trustfulness of your 
| childhood departed for ever? Have you no thought of 
| those hours when the young heart is made up of faith 
| and dependence—when prayer and helpless love breaks 
| up from the soul as naturally as perfume from the urn 
‘of a flower? Nay,” he continued, with more iouch- 
ing earnestness, as he saw her eyes waver and grow dim 
| beneath the influence of his voice, ‘resist not the good 
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spirit, which even now is hovering about your heart, | heart in the deathly stillness of the grave-yard, with its 


az the ring-dove broods over its desolated nest. Hoar- | 
ded thoughts of evil beget evil. Open your heart to | dark, solemn drooping of the yew trees. Artists came 
from a distance to sketch that church; and never did 





stones slanting away among the rank grass beneath the 


contidence and counsel. Confide in one who never yet | 
betrayed trust—one who is no stranger to sorrow, and | there pass a summer-day in which that grave-yard was 
who is too frail himself to lack charity for the sins of | not haunted by some stranger detuined in the village by 

its exceeding loveliness. Back from the church, stood 
|| the parsonage-house; en irregular old building, sur- 
| rounded by a grove of magnificent oaks, through which 


othera. 


birth ?”’ 


I beseech you tell me, are you not of English 





Tears, large and mournful tears, stood in Catharine 
She was once more subdued and hum- 
ble asan infant. A golden chord had been touched in 
her memory, and every heart-string vibrated to the 
music of other years. Thoughts of her innocent child- 
hood, of the time when her heart was full of affection 
and kindness, when hopes were springing up and blos- 


Montour’s eyes. 


soming with each new day—when the whole earth was 
pleasant and beautiful to her young mind—all the recol- 
lections of her youth came thronging to her bosom, like 


a host of gentle spirits to theic desolated haunts. She 


sat down and opened her history to that strange man | 


abruptly, and as one under the influence of a dream. 
The large tears rolled slowly one after another down 
her cheeks, and fell to her robe as she spoke; but she 
appeared unconscious that she was weeping, and sat 
with her hands locked in her lap and her face raised to 
that of the missionary, with the humility of a penitent 
child confessing its faults to some indulgent parent. It 
was a beautiful contrast with her late bold and unfemi- 
nine assumption of superiority. Her voice was broken 
and changeful as she spoke, now sinking to the deepest 
pathos, and again raising in passionate appeal, or cen- 
centrating in accents of bitterness and reproach, some- 
times applied to herself, and at others to persons who | 
had been linked with her remarkable destiny. 

“Yes, | was born in England,” she said; ‘born in a 
place so beautiful that the heart grew happy from the 
mere influence of its verdant and tranquil scenery. I) 
have stood in the heart of an American forest, where | 
civilized foot had never trod, surrounded by the so- || 


lemn gloom of the vast wilderness and overshadowed 
by massive branches, which had been outspread centu- 
I 
have felt my blood creep through my veins when etand- 
ing thus alone, encompassed by the stirless solitude of 


ries and centuries before my insignificant existence. 


! 
] 


nature, and when a deer has bounded through the thick- | 
ets, or a serpent glided across my path, breaking with 
a sound of life the deep hush of the forest, I have star- 
ted with a feeling of awe, as if I had unwittingly trod- 
den upon the confines of a darker world. There is, 
indeed, something awful in the wild, majestic scenery 
of this new world; I have seen all that is savage and 
grand in it—all that is rich and beautiful in my own! 
land ; but never yet have I seen a spot of such quiet! 
loveliness as my own birth-place. No traveller ever’ 
passed through that village without stopping to admire | 
its verdant and secluded tranquillity. There was some-| 
thing picturesque and holy in the little stone church, 
with its porch overrun with ivy, and its narrow, gothic | 


} 
1 


} 


} 
| 


its pointed roof and tall chimnies alone could be seen 
|from the village. Around the narrow lattices, and up 
| to the pointed gables, a rich, viny foliage had been allow 
ed to blossom and luxuriate year after year, unpruned 
| and abandoned to its own profuse leafiness, till only here 
| and there a sharp angle or a rude stone balcony broke 
out from the drapery of leaves and flowers that clung 
| around the old building, wherever a tendril conld en- 
| weave itself or a bud find room for blossoming. A 
tribe of rooks dwelt in the oaks, and a whole bevy ot 
With my 


earliest recollection comes the sett chirrupping of the 


wrens came and built their nests in the vines. 


nestlings under my window—and the carrolling song 
which broke up from the larks when they left the long 
grass in the grave-yard, where they nestled during the 
summer nights. I remember one little timid hare which 
haunted the violet banks, that eloped down from behind 
the grove, from season to season, unmolésted and in 
safety, so tranquil and quiet was every thing around 
that dwelling: and yet that was my birth-place. 
| 


| of anoble family. He had a small independent fortune 


“My father was rector of the parish, the younger son 


which allowed him to distribute the income from his 
He was a man of 
simple habits, quiet and unostentatious in his benevo- 


| 


living among the poor of the village. 


lence, and dwelling among his books, with his wife and 
child, without a thought of ambition, or a desire be- 
He was a fine 
scholar, deeply read in ancient lore, and familiar with 


yond his own pleasant hearth-stone. 


every branch of modern bellee-letters. From the rich 


| stores of his own mind, he delighted in cultivating 


mine; but he was too mild and contemplative in his 
nature to hold a sufficient restraint over a will like 
mine, or even to understand it. 

‘My mother was a gentle creature of refined and 
delicate, but not comprehensive mind. She loved my 
father, and next to him, or rather as a portion of him- 
self, me, her only child. Years passed on, and I grew 
I remember my own looks as 
reflected in the mirror when my mother caressed me in 
her little boudoir—and I was indeed very beautiful, bat 
it was the wild and graceful loveliness of a spoiled 
child, petted and caressed as an idol, or a spirited play- 
thing, rather than as a being endowed, as my father 
believed me to be, with an imperishable soul. As a 
child I was passionate and wayward, but warm of heart, 
forgiving and generous. My spirit brooked no control; 
but my indulgent father and sweet mother could see 
nothing more dangerous than u quick intellect and over- 


in culture and beauty. 





windows half obscured by the soft moss and creeping 
plants which had gathered about them from age to age—| 


abundant healthfuiness in the childish tyranny of my 
disposition. Though even as a child, I had strong feel- 


something that hushed the pulsations of the gayest || ings of dislike toward some distasteful individuals ; my 


17 
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nature was very affectionate, and J loved every thing 
appertaining to my home, with a fervor seldom expe- 


rienced at my early years. The wealth of my affections 


seemed inexhaustible. It was lavished without stint on 
every thing about me, from the parents who took me 
nightly to their bosoms with kisses and blessings, to the 
gentle flowers that clung around my nursery window, 
and the sweet birds that haunted them with melody. I 


was passionately fond of my mother, and when she’ 


would steal to my bed and lull me to sleep with her soft 
kisses and pleasant voice, 1 would promise in my inner- 
most heart never to grieve her again; and yet the next 
day 1 would feel a kind of pleasure in bringing the 
tears to her gentle eyes, by some wayward expression 
of obstinacy or dislike. It is strange that we often take 
pleasure in teasing and tormenting those whom we most 
love. There is a feeling of selfish power in it by no 
means confined to the thoughtlessness of childhood, 


and often acted upon by those who would despise the | 


feeling could they trace it to its unworthy source. At 
ten years of age I was absolute in my father’s house, 
and tyrannized over the hearts of both my parents 
with an innate thirst for ascendency; yet 1 loved them 


very, very dearly ! 


“When I was fifteen, an old college associate died | 


and left my father guardian to his son and heir. The 
young gentleman's arrival at the parsonage was an 
epoch in my liie. A timid and feminine anxiety to 
please took possession of my heart. 1 gave up my own 
little sitting-room, opening upon a wilderness of roses 


and tangled honeysuckles which had once been a gar- 


den, but which I had delighted to see run wild in un- | 


checked luxuriance, till it had become as fragrant and | 


rife with blossoms as an East India jungle. It was the 
first act of self-denial I had ever submitted to, and I 
found a pleasure in it which more than compensated tor 
the pain I felt in removing my music and bocks, with 


the easel which I had taken such pains to place in its 


proper light, to» small chamber above. It was not in 


my nature to do things by halves. With my favorite 
room I resigned to our expected guest all the ornaments 
that had become most endeared to me. The drawings, 
over which I had lingered day after dav, were left upon 
the wall. My pet canary was allowed to remain among 
the passion-flowers which draped the balcony. The 
most treasured of my Ltalian poets still encumbered the 
little rose-wood table; and I ransacked the garden and 
little green-house again and again for choice Howers to 
fill the vases of antique china, which had been handed 
down an heir-loom in my mother’s family. My father 


went to meet his ward at the last stage, and I shall 


never forget the girlish impatience with which I waited || 


his return; but it was not till after the canaries had nes- 


tled down on their perches in the evening twilight, and 
the little room which I had prepared for his guest was 
misty with the perfume shed from the numerous vases 


and wafted in from the flowering thickets beneath the | 


windows that we saw them slowly picking their way| 


through the tangled luxuriance of my garden. Heed- 
less of my mother's entreaty, that | would remain quiet 


and receive Our fur “et mn due form, | sprang gut upon 
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the balcony, and winding my arm around one of its rude 


pillars, pushed back the clustering passion-flowers, and 
bent eagerly over to obtaina pertect view of our visitor. 
Heedless that my arm was crushing the delicate flowers 
which clung around the pillar, and that my canaries 


| were fluttering in affright from my sudden approach, 1 
fixed my eyes with a deeper feeling than that of mere 
curiosity on my father and his companion. The latter 
was a slight, aristocratic youth, with an air of fashion 


and manliness beyond his years, not the manliness to be 
acquired in society alone; but adignity orignating in 
deep and correct habits of thought, seemed natural to 
chim. He was very handsome, almost too much so for 
aman. The symmetry and calm repose of his features 


were not sufficiently marked for changeful expression; 


| yet their usual tone was singularly blended with sweet- 
ness and dignity. I have never seen a face so strongly 


|characterized by intellect and benevolence. He was 
| speaking as he advanced up the serpentine walk which 
led to the balcony, and seemed to be making some ob- 
servation on the wild beauty of the garden. Once he 
stouped to put back a tuft of carnations which fell over 
the path, and again he paused to admire a large white- 
rose tree, which half concealed the flight of steps lead- 
ing tu the balcony on which [ stood. There was some- 
thing in the tones of his rich voice, & quiet dignity in 
his manner thatawed me. I shrunk back into the rocm 


where my mother was sitting, and placed myself by her 
side. My cheek burned and my heart beat rapidly when 
he entered. But my confusion passed unnoticed, or if 
| remarked, was attributed to the bashfulness of extreme 
youth. Varnham was my senior by four years, and he 
evidently considered me as a child, for after a courtly 
bow on my introduction, he turned to my mother and 
began to speak of the village and its remarkable quie- 
‘tude. He even seemed surprised when I joined fa- 
miliarly in conversation during the evening ; and more 
than once he looked in my face with an air of concern 
and disapproval when I answered either of my parents 
in the careless and abrupt manner which their excessive 
indulgence had made habitual to me. I returned to my 
/room outof humor with myself, and somewhat in awe 
of our guest. I had evidently rendered myself an ob- 
ject of dislike to bim whom I had been most anxious to 
please. The consciousness originated a teeling of self 
distrust, and I was both hurt and oftended that he did 
not look on me with the blind partiality of my parents. 
For the first time in my life I went to the mirror anx- 
ious about my personal appearance. I had been taught 
to believe myself beautiful; but it rather displeased me 
than otherwise. There was something in my heart of 
|contempt for mere personal loveliness, which rendered 
its possession a matter of slight importance. I had an 
innate longing to be loved for something mere lotty than 
mere symmetry of person or features—an ambition to 
be distinguished for the qualities and accomplishments 
which I could myself acquire, rather than by those be- 


stowed by nature. But this evening I loosened the blue 


jribbon which bound my hair, and shook the mass ot 
long silken ringlets over my shoulders with a feeling ot 


anxiety which L had neyer before experienced. I con- 
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trasted the rich bloom on my cheek with the pale and | 
graceful lovelinese of my mother, and I felt how infi- | 
nitely I fell beneath her in that exquisite refinement of | 
look and manner which characterized ber above all wo- | 
men I had ever seen. I was disgusted with the rich- | 
ness and exuberance of my own healthful beauty, and | 


felt almost jealous of the gentle attractions of my sweet | 


parent. 
‘The disapproving look with which young Varnham | 
had regarded me, haunted my slumbers. It was the 
first token of disapprobation that had reached my heart, 
and I was filled with strange hesitation and self distrust. | 
I could not bring myself to wish our new inmate away, 
and yet I felt under restraint in my father’s house. | 
“‘ The history of the next two years would be one of | 
the heart alone—a narrative of unfolding genius and | 
refining feelings. It was impossible that two persons, 
however dissimilar in taste and disposition, should be 
long domesticated in the same dwelling without gradu- 
ally assimilating in some degree. Perhaps two beings 
more decidedly unlike never met than Varnham and | 
myself, but after the first restraint which followed our | 
introduction wore off, he became to me a preceptor and 
Hitherto my reading had been 
I had become | 


a most valuable friend. 
desultory, and my studies interrupted. 
accomplished almost without effort, deeply read with- | 
out method, and conversant even with many of the ab- | 
struse sciences by constant intercourse with my father. 
I had little application, and yet accomplished much by 
mere force of character. My whole energies were 
flung into the eccupation of the moment, and almost | 
instinctively I had accumulated a rich store of mental 1 


I had extensive | 


wealth; but my mind lacked method. 
general, but little minute knowledge. Except in the com- 
mon run of feminine accomplishments, [ had submitted 
to but imperfect discipline. Among these, painting and 
music were my peculiar delight; a travelling artist had 
given me lessons in the first, and my own sweet mother 
taught me the last—to her gentle heart, music was al- 
I inherited 


all her love and all her talent for it; but with her it 


most as necessary as the air she breathed 


was a sweet necessity; with me a passion. I revelled 
in the luxury of sound; she only delighted in it. Not 
even Varnham—and his power with me was great— 
could induce me to undertake a course of regular study ; 
but, after his residence with us, my mind gradually yiel- 
ded to the influence of his teaching—became stronger, 
more methodical, and far more capable of reasoning. 
But, as I more nearly approached the standard of his | 
intellect, my reverence for himdecreased. The awe in 
which he first held me gradually died away, and that 
feeling which had been almost love, settled down to 
strong sisterly affection—deeper and more lasting, per- 
haps, than a more passionate attachment might have 
been. I could no longer look up to him as a being of 
superior strength and energy to myself; but next to my | 
parents he was the dearest object to me in existence 
‘Two years brought Varnham to his majority. His | 
fortune, though limited, was equal to his wants; and he | 
resolved to travel, and then make choice of a profes- 


sion. It was a sorrowful day to us when he left the 


| his own loved church. 


/ ed with crimson velvet and glittering with silver 


‘as I entered. 
since the burial of my father. 
! 

' coffin, and again I was alone with my dead—alone in 
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The loneliness which followed his depar- 
In four 


parsonage. 
ture, never gave place to cheerfulness again. 
weeks from that day, my father was laid in the vault of 
My gentle mother neither wept 
nor moaned when she saw the beloved of her youth 
laid beside the gorgeous coffins uf his lordly ancestors. 
But in three days after, I was alone in the wide world ; 
for she was dead also. Two lone, sad nights, I sat be- 
side that beautiful corpse, still and tearless as one ina 


waking dream. I remember that kind voices were 


/ around me, and that more than once pitying faces bent 


over me, and strove to persuade me from my melancholy 


vigils. But 1 neither answered nor moved ; they sighed 


_as they spoke, and passed in and out, like the actors of 


I was stupified by 
The third nighr, 


a tragedy in which I had no part. 
the first great trouble of my life! 


came strange men into the room, bearing a coffin cover- 


My 


heart had been very cold, but it Jay within me like mar- 


ble when those large men reverently lifted the body of 


my beautiful mother, and laid it upon the pillow which 


had been placed for her last rest. Had they spoken a 


word I think my heart would have broken; but they 
passed out with a slow, solemn tread, bearing the coffin 


between them. I arose and followed to the little room 
in which I had first seen Varnham. A thrill of pain, 
like the quick rush of an arrow, shot through my heart 
It was the first keen anguish I had felt 
The men set down the 


the dear sanctuary of our domestic affections. 

“As Llooked around the apartment, gentle associa- 
tions crowded on my heart, and partially aroused it to a 
sense of its bereavement. The scent of withered flow- 
ers was shed from the neglected vases, and a soft night 
wind came through the sash-doors, wafting in a cloud 
The balmy air came re- 


freshingly to my temples, and aroused my heart from 


of perfume from the garden. 


the torpid lethargy which had bound it down in the 


gloomy and suffocating chamber above ; but even yet, I 
could not fully comprehend the extent of my desola- 
tion. Around me were a thousand dear and cherished 
things, connected with my mother; and before me Jay 
the gorgeous coftin in which she was sleeping her last, 
long death sleep. 
sense of the stifling closeness of that silken lined coffin. 
I raised the lid, and it was a relief to me when the cool 


There was something horrible in a 


air stole over the beautiful face beneath; it seemed as 
if my mother must bless me that I had released her once 
more from the terrible closeness of the grave—that I 


had given her back to life and the pure air of heaven. 


A silver lamp stood on the mantle-piece, shedding a 
sad, funereal light through the room and revealing the 
sweet, pale face of the dead with the shadowy indis- 
tinctness of moonlight. But, though she lay there so 
still and cold, I could not, even yet, feel that she was 
truly and for ever departed. The fountains of my heart 
were still locked, and as one in a dream I turned away 
and stepped out upon the balcony. The passion-flower 


was in bloom, and hung in festoons of starry blossoms 


from the balustrades. That solitary white-rose tree 
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was standing by the steps as it had two years before ; 
but its branches had spread and shot upwards over the | 
A host of | 


pearly blossoms intermingled with the passion-flowers, | 


front of the baleony in profuse leafiness 


and hung in clustering beauty around the pillars and 
rude stone work. The steps were white with a shower 
of leaves which the breeze had shaken from the over- 
ripe roses, and their breath was shed around with a 
soft steady sweetness. The holy moonlight was around 
me¢, bathing the flower beds at my feet and trembling 
over the dewy thickets—beyond, lay the grave-yard, 


Where 


the light fell upon it, a few marble slabs gleamed up 


half veiled by the shadow of the little church. 


from the rank grass, and the vew trees swayed gently 
in the wind with a soft dirge-like melody. The agoni- 
ving conviction of my loss struck upon my heart like 
the toll of a bell—lI felt it all! 


buried—that humble church shat him out from my sight 


My father was dead— 


tor ever' My mother was there—I did not weep nor 


moan; my heart seemed silently breaking. While the 
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pang was keenest, I gathered a handful of roses from | 


the tree which my mother had planted; carefully select- 


ing the half-blown and most delicate flowers, such as | 


! 
she had most loved, and scattered them, heavy with 
| nearly flung me back to a state of delirium. 


dew as they were, over the pillow and the velvet of my 
mother’s coffin. There was one bud ‘but half unfolded, 


and with a soft blush slumbering within its core—such 


as she had always worn in her bosom on my father’s | 


bicth-day. That germ brought the date of the month 


to my mind. That should have been an aanual day of 
rejoicing, and they were both gone forth to keep it in 
another world: I was alone—alone' I took the bud, 
earefully that the dew might not fall away trom its heart, 
and removing the grave-clothes, laid it on the marble 


bosom of my mother. 


I was about to draw the shroud | 


over it, that it might go down tothe grave with the 


sweet memorial blooming within her bosom, when the | 


leaves trembled beneath my gaze as if stirred by the 
pulsations of the heart beneath. 
half of fear, burst from my lips: I pressed my shiver- 
ing hand down upon her heart—it was still—oh, how 
still! Then, the 
passion of grief burst over me, I fell to the floor, and 


The night winds had mocked me. 


my very life seemed ebbing away in tears and Iamenta- 
tions. Hour after hour paseed by, and I remained as 
I had fallen in an agony of sorrow. 
was, but toward morning I sunk into a heavy slumber. 
“When I awoke, the dawn was trembling through 

the heavy foliage of the balcony, and I observed, with- | 
out thinking how it had happened, that in my death-like 
slumber [ had been lifted from the carpet and laid upon 
a sofa. My head was dizzy, and acute pain shot through 
my temples; but I arose and staggered to the coffin. It | 


was closed, but the roses which I had scattered over it, + 


lay still fresh and dewy upon the glowing velvet. ] 
made a feeble attempt to unclose the lid, bat my head | 
reeled, and I feel to the floor. A step was on the bal- 
cony, the sash-door was carefully opened, and some one 
raived me tenderly in his arrns and bore me away. 

“ When I again returned to consciousness, Varnham | 


| 


was sitting beside my bed; physicians and attendants | 





A ery, half of joy, 


I know not how it | 
lance, and submissive to her caprices, was a life which 


were gliding softly about the room, and every thing wes 
hush as death around me. I was very faint and weak ; 
but [ remembered that my mother was dead, and that I 
had fainted; I whispered « request to see her once 
more—she had been buried three weeks. 

‘Varnham had heard of my father’s death in Paris, 
and hastened home to find me an orphan doubly berea- 
ved, to become my nurse and my counsellor—my all. 
Most tenderly did he watch over me during my hours 
of convalescence. And I returned his love with a grati- 
tude as fervent as ever warmed the heart of woman. I 
knew nothing of business, scarcely that money was ne- 


I had not 


even dreamed of a change of residence, and when 


cessary to secure the elegances I enjoyed. 


information reached us that a curate had been engaged 
to supply my father’s place; that a rector was soon to 
be appointed, and that Lord Gordon, the elder and only 
brother of my lamented parent, had consented to re- 
ceive me as an inmate of his cwn house, I sunk beneath 
the blow as if a second and terrible misfortune had be- 
The thoughts of being dragged from my 
home—from the sweet haunts which contained the pre- 


fallen me 


cious remembrances of my parents—and of being con- 
veyed to the cold, lordly halls of my aristocratic uncle, 
There 
was but one being on earth to whom I could turn for 
protection, and to him my heart appealed with the trust 
I pleaded with him to 
intercede with my uncle that I might be permitted still 


and confidence of a sister’s love. 


to reside at the parsonage—that I might not be taken 
from all my love could ever cling to. Varnham spoke 
kindly and gently to me; he explained the impropriety, 
if not the impossibility of Lord Gordon's granting my 
desire, and besought me to he resigned to a fate, which 
many in my forlorn orphanage might justly covet. He 
spoke of the gaieties and distinction which my residence 
with Lord Gordon would open to me, and used every 
But my heart 
clung tenaciously to its old idols, and refused to be com- 


argument to reconcile me to my destiny. 
forted. Had I been flung on the world to earn my 
bread by daily toil, there was enough of energy in my 
nature to have met difficulties and to have struggled 
successfully with them; but to become a hanger on in 
the halls of my ancestors—a humble companion to my 
fashionable and supercilious cousin-—the heiress of 
Lord Gordon’s title and wealth—subject to her surveil- 


my heart revolted at; it spurned the splendid slavery 
which was to compromise its independence and humble 
its pride. Had Varnham counselled action instead of 
patience and submission, had he bade me to go forth in 
the world, to depend on my own energies, and win for 
myself a station highest among women, my own spirit 
would have seconded his council. The ambition, which 
from my childhood bad slumbered an inherent but unde- 
veloped principle in my heart, might have sprung up 
from the ashes of my affections, and the wild dreams of 
struggle and distinction, which had haunted my earliest 
years, might have lured me from the sweet home I had 
so loved, and from the resting-places of those who had 


so loved me. But I was now called upon to give up all 
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for a distinction which had nothing in it to satisfy a free || might not concentrate its whole being on one object, for 


heart like mine; I had no desire for mere notoriety—'| my own nature was a sealed book to me then—TI had 
nothing of the weak contemptible wish to shine as a | not learned that it could be made a study, and that I 
beauty or a delle-esprit among a crowd of superficial, | might tremble in the reading 

heartless creatures of fashion. Ambition was with me | ‘Our united fortunes were sufficient fur our wants, 
then but the aspirations of a proud and loving nature— | and Varnham relinquished all thoughts of a profession. 


a dream of power indistinct, and as yet, never brought | We determined to live a quiet life of seclusion and stu- 


into action, but closely linked with the affections. In | dy, such as had made the happiness of my parents, and 
intellect I was, perhaps, too independent—in feeling the | I again took possession of my old home a cheerful and 
most fervent and clinging of human beings—a desire to | contented wife. We saw but little company, but my 
be loved predominated over every other wish of my | household duties, my music, painting, and needlework 
mind; and yet my best friend counselled me to yield up | gave me constant and cheerful occupation, and two years 
all, aud to content myself with cold, hollow grandeur. | of almost thorough contentment passed by without 
I strove to obey him, but I looked forward with no | bringing a wish beyond my own home. 

hope ‘The third year after my marriage, another coffin 


“Tt was deep in the morning—my uncle's coroneted 


was placed in the family vault beside my parents; that 


chariot was drawn up before my quiet home. The sun of Lord Viscount Gordon. My cousin, Georgiana, 
flashed brightly over the richly studded harnesses of | scarcely outlived the period of her mourning ; and at 
four superb horses which tossed their heads and pawed the age of twenty-one I, who had never dreamed of 
the earth impatient for the road. A footman, in splen- _ worldly aggrandizement, suddenly found myself a peeress 
did livery, lounged upon the door steps, and the super- | in my own right and possessor of one of the finest es- 
cilious coachman stood beside his horses, dangling his || tates in England. At first I was almost bewildered by 
silken reins, and now and then casting an expectant | the suddenness of my exaltation; then, as if this burst 
look into the hall-door. It was natural that he should | of sunshine was only necessary to ripen the dormant 
be impatient, for they had been kept waiting more than|| ambition of my heart, a change came over my whole 
an hour. I thought that I had nerved myself todepart ; being. A new and brilliant career was opened to me; 
but when I descended from my chamber, and saw that | visions of power, and greatness, and excitement floated 
gorgeous carriage with its silken cushions and gilded | through my imagination. The pleasant contentment of 
panels, ready to convey me to the cold hospitality ot one | my life was broken upforever. Varnham took no share 
who was to me almost a stranger, my heart died within | jp my restless delight——his nature was quiet and con- 
me, and turning into the little room in which I had spent | templative—his taste refined and essentially domestic. 
that night of sorrow, by my mother’s corpse, I flung | What happiness could he look for in the brilliant desti- 
myself on the sofa, and burying my face in the pillows, || ny prepared for us? From that time there was a sha- 
sobbed aloud in the wretchedness of a heart about to be i dow as of evil forboding in his eye, and his manner be- 
sundered from all it had ever loved. Varnham was) came restrained and regretful. Perhaps with his better 
standing over me, pale andagitated. Hestrovetocomfort || knowledge of the world, he trembled for me in that 
vortex of artificial life into which I was eager to plunge 
and at length of passionate supplication. Iwas led to | myself. He made no opposition to my hasty plans— 
the carriage his affianced wife ! ! nay, admitted the necessity of a change in our mode of 
‘** My year of mourning was indeed one of sorrow and | living ; but that sad expression never for a moment left 
loneliness of heart; I was a stranger in the home of my ! his eyes. He seemed rather a victim than a partaker 
ancestors, and I looked forward to the period of my ! in my promised greatness. From that time our pursuits 
marviage with an impatience which would have satisfied || ty different directions. I had thoughts and feelings 
the most exacting love. It was a cheap mode of obli-|| with which he had no sympathy. When an estrange- 
ging his orphan niece, and Lord Gordon consented to|| ment of the mind commences, that of the heart soon 
retain the curate who officiated in my father’s pulpit, || follows—in a degree at least. 
and offered me the parsonage-house as a residence. | ‘Again that splendid carriage stood before my home, 
Had he lavished his whole fortune on me, I should not ! ready to convey us to the pillared halls of my inheri- 
have been more grateful! My capacities for enjoyment 
were chilled by the cold formal dullness of his dwelling, 


{ 
I panted for the dear, holy solitude of my old haunts, ! 


me—was prodigal in words of soothing and endearment, | 


‘tance. There were few, and those few transient re- 
‘ grets, in my heart when, with a haughty consciousness 
of power and station, I sunk to the cushioned seat, and 
as the prisoned bird for his sweet home in the green | 
leaves. We were married before the altar over which 


swept proudly around that stone church and away from 
| the sweet leafy bower in which I had known so much of 
my father had presided, and where I had received the | happiness. 

sacrament of baptism. The register which had recor- ‘There was nothing of awkwardness or constraint 
ded my birth, bore witness to my union with Varnham, 1 in my feelings when I entered the domain which was 
the only true friend my solitary destiny had left to me. || henceforth to own me its mistress. My pride, not my 
The love which I felt for him was of a tranquil and) vanity, was gratified by the manifestations of respect 
trustful nature ; a commingling of gratitude and affec-|| which met us at every step, often passing its broad 
tion. I did not question if my heart were capable of a | boundaries. If I did not feel all the stern responsi- 
deeper, more passionate and fervent attachment—if it | bilities which fate had heaped upon me with the prince- 
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ly fortune, I was about to possess myself of, there was 
nothing of levity mingled with the stronger sensations 
of my heart. The predominating feeling was a deep 
and almost masculine consciousness of power, a sense 
of personal dominion. Whilst in the possession of an- 
other I had viewed the appendages of greatness, the 
pomp and state affected by the aristocrat, with careless 
if not contemptuous indifference. I had reverence for 
them only when connected with high intellect or pure 
virtue; but when I found myself possessed of these 
hitherto despised attrioutes—when 1 saw them centered 
around my own person, and found that there was do- 
minion in them—how proudly my heart exulted beneath 
its burthen of external greatness! There is a secret 
love of power ir every heart. In mine that love had 
become a passion, from the day such abundant means 
had been opened for its gratification 

‘* The house in which I had spent my vear of mourn- 
ing, though belonging to the Gordon property, was loca- 
ted in a distant county, and I had never seen Ashton 
till a sudden turn in the road brought us in full view of 
it. With a sudden impulse of admiration I checked 
the carriage. Before me was the seat of my ancestors, 
and around on either hand as far as the eve could reach, 
Iny ny domains. The village lay in the undulating dis- 
tance, amid fields of waving grain and rich pasture- 


lands that swelled greenly up to the horizon. The 
groves of heavy timber through which we passed, the 
venerable residence of my forefathers, which had never 
for an hour been out of the direct line of my race—all | 
lay within my gaze, and al] were mine—mine' How 
proudly the consciousness of possession throbbed at my 
heart ' 
“An ancient and imposing pile was the house of my 


ancestors! In its construction the architecture of two 
distinct ages was blended, without in any wav destrov- 
ing the harmony and grandeur of the whole. The lofty 


and turreted building which formed the central front, 


towered upward in dusky and gothic magnificence. The || 


impress of by-gone centuries was graven upon it like fur- 
rows on the brow of an aged man. The wings which 
spread ont on either side behind the tall old trees that 
flung a cheerful drapery around them, were of more 
recent creation by three centuries, yet they were built 
of the same dark, ponderous stone, and the heavy and 
massive strength was in excellent keeping with the 
original building. The breeze which swept by us was 
heavy with fragrance, and the glow of an extensive 
flower-garden broke up from the shadow of the building, 
and could be seen at intervals through the intervening 
shrubbery, even from the distance at which we halted 
A lawn of the richest sward fell with a long, gradual 
slope from the mansion, till it was lost in the deep leafy 
shadows of a park, which was almost a forest in extent 
and denseness of foliage. Some of the finest old oaks 
ym the kingdom grew thick and untrimmed within it, 
overshadowing a hundred winding paths, and intersect- 
ed by a bright stream, which wound eapriciously 
through the knotted roots, now flashing across a vista, 


and again leaping off in a foaming cascade,—sending 
out a clear bell-like music from the green depths, and 


then starting away again, scarcely breaking the hush of 


the wood in its soft and pleasant progrese. Our road 
lay through the outskirts of the park, and the half-tamed 
deer leaped through the trees and gazed on us as we 
passed by, with their dark intelligent eves, and then 
bounded away through the firm old oaks, as if they, too, 
would hold some share in the general rejoicing. I shall 
never forget the strong and thrilling delight of that hour. 

‘ The first night spent beneath the roof of my inheri- 
tance was one of restlessness and inquietude. My 
brain was thronged with shifting and brilliant visions, 
and I lay with sleepless eyes and aching temples, ex- 
tended on my silken bed, exhausted and weary with 
pleasurable excitement. I shall never forget the de- 
light with which I half rose in the morning and looked 


‘about my sumptuous apartment, while Varnham was 


quietly sleeping, unmoved by the change which had 
made me almost forgetful of him. The sun was steal- 
ing through rose-colored curtains of the richest silk, 
which fell heavily over the windows, and shed a mel- 
low and blooming light through the room. Crimson 
drapery, lined with the same soft rose-tint, looped and 
fringed with gold, fell from the canopy above my couch, 
und swept the Persian carpet which spread away in @ 
succession of brilliant and yet subdued colors over the 
floor. The foot sunk deep intoits silken and moss-like 
texture when it was trod upon, and it seemed bursting 
into bloom beneath me, so naturally did the gorgeous 


! lowers glow up in the tinted light. Two exquisite 


cabinet pictures hung before me, and my recumbent 
form was reflected back by a tall mirror as I half Jean- 
ed out of bed, that I might comprehend in one view all 
the luxurious arrangement of my chamber. There was 
a charm flung over every thing ; for all was enjoyed for 
the first time, and a/l was mine. My own beauty never 
before seemed so rich as it was revealed to me in that 
broad mirror, and after I had become satisfied with 
dwelling on the splendor which surrounded me, I turned 
with newly aroused vanity to gaze upon myself—upon 
the long and beautiful hair which in my restlessnes had 
broken loose over my shoulders,—upon—but my hus- 
band awoke and I sunk to my pillow, blushing and 
ashamed of my overweening selfishness ; for in all that I 
had looked upon, he was forgotten. I had in my heart 
given him no share, and when he arose and kissed my 
cheek and spoke in his old familiar voice, it seemed as 
if a strange spirit had flung coldness upon my aspiring 
wishes 

“All of the rich and the beautiful had been lavished 
by my predecessor in the adornment of Ashton. Paint- 
ings of priceless worth lined its galleries, and sculptured 
marble started up at every turn to charm me with the 
pure and classic loveliness of statuary. Tables of rare 
mosaic work—ancient tapestry and curiosities, gathered 
from all quarters of the globe were collected there—my 
taste for the arts—my love of the beautiful made it al- 
most a paradise, and it was long before J wearied of the 
almost regal magnificence which surrounded me, but 
after a time these things became familiar ; excitement 
gradually wore away, and my now restless spirit pant- 
ed for change—for a deeper draught from the spark- 














MARY 


ling cup, which I had found so pleasant in the tasting. 
As the season advanced [ proposed going up to London ; 
Varnham consented, but reluctantly; [| saw that he did 
so, but the time had passed when his wishes predomi- 
nated over mine. I had become selfish and unyieldy-in 
my aggrandizement. I wished him to fling aside the 
dignified and unostentatious contentment of a heart 
which found sufficient resources for happiness in its own 
exceeding purity and cultivation, and to tread hand in 
hand with me the dazzling path through which I had be- 
gun to lead so proudly. But it was not in his nature; 
there was too much of calmness and quiet—too little of 
aspiring energy in his disposition to assimilate with 


mine. In short, he was too good—had too much of | 


real loftiness of mind to sacrifice his intellectual ease to || 


He was 
He 


sought not and cared not for station and renown, but he 


the idols which I was so ready to bow before. 
not ambitious, but he was essentially a proud man. 


guarded well the dignity of his own upright heart—the | 
treasure of his firm self esteem. I was not then capa- | 
ble of appreciating the rare combinations of a character | 
like his, and took that for weakness which was in truth | 
the highest degree of moral and mental strength. There 
was a disparity in our condition which must have pained 
him inly, though he gave no outward demonstrations of 
It was | 
In| 
all things a secondary object, his position was a false | 
But I was 
young then—young and full of bright, vague projects, | 


it. He was not master of bis own dwelling. 


his wite’s house which he inhabited, not his own. 
one, and there could be no happiness in it. 


and did not dream that, in my thoughtless pride, I was 
pulling dewn the pillars of my own safety. That in| 
thus planting myself in front uf my husband before the 
world I was degrading him in its estimation, and from 


his station in iny own heart. 


‘‘[ am certain that Varnham doubted my strength to 
He need | 


nut; there was nothing in the deartless supercilious 


resist the temptations of a season in town. 


people ot fashion whom [ met to captivate a heart like 
mine. I was young, beautiful and new, and soon be- 
came the fashion—the envy of women, and the worship- 
ped idol of men. I was not for a moment deluded by 
I received the worship, 


No! I 
passed through the whirl and brilliant bustle of a Lon- 


the homage lavished upon me. 
but in my heart dispised the worshippers. 
don season unscathed in heart and mind. My conquest 
over the circle of fashion had been too easily obtained. 
There was nothing to gratify a higher feeling than van- 
ity in it, and from the impulses of vanity, alone, I was 
in no danger. One advantage was gained to Varnham 

I had ever cherished 

Un- | 


til my residence in London, I had never had an oppor- 


which was little to be expected. 
a beau ideal in my mind which he failed to reach. 


tunity to contrast him with the great mass of men. | 
But when this opportunity was given me, how infinitely 
did he rise above the throng of lordly exquisites, the 
literary pretenders and cold-blooded politicians, who 
I felt that I had 


never truly estimated the calm dignity of his mind be- 


surrounded me with their homage. 


tore 


It was very strange, but even then I did not love 


The deep, sis 


tim as | felt myself capable of loving 


DERWENT. 


eloquence. 


14] 


terly aflection which I had ever felt for him—the estee m 


and even tenderness with which I had met bim on the 
first day of our union, returned wholly to my heart, but 
that was not love, at least not the love of a suul like 
Taine. 

The living which my father had occupied belonged 
to the Gordon property, and was now in my gift, but I 
retained the curate that the house which I had ao loved 
might be at my command, and though I had never visit- 
ed it, it was a pleasure to know that the haunts of my 
early love were still kept sacred to me. When the sea- 
son broke up I had invited a party to Ashton, and Varn- 
ham persuaded me to spend the month which weuld in- 
tervene before its arrival, at the parsonage. I was 
weary with the rush and bustle of my town life, and wil- 
lingly consented to his plan. Our house was shut up, 
the servants went down to Ashton, and Varnham, one 
friend and myself, settled quietly in our own former 
verdant home. The leafy repose of that still and beau- 
ful valley had something heavenly in it, after the tur- 
moil of London. Old associamons came up to soften 
the heart, and I was happier than I had been since 
coming in possession of my inheritance. 

“The friend whom Varnham invited to share the 
quiet of the parsonage with us, had made himself con- 
spicuous as a young man of great talent in the lower 
house; yet | knew less of him than of almost any dis- 
tinguished person in society. We had met often for 
weeks, but a few passing words and cold cempliments 
alone marked our intercourse. There was something 
of reserve and stiffness in his manner, by no means flat- 
tering to my self-love, and I was rather prejudiced 
against him than otherwise from his extreme populari- 
ty. 
refused to glide tamely down the current of other peo- 


There was ever something in my nature which 


ple’s opinions, and the sudden rise of young Murray with 
his political party, the adulation lavished upon him by 
the lion loving women of fashion, only served to excite 
my contempt for them, and to make me withhold from 
him the high opinion justly earned by talents of no or- 
dinary character. When he took his seat in our travel- 
ling carriage, it was with his usual cold and almost 
uncourteous manner: but by degrees all restraint wore 
off, his conversational powers became aroused, and I 
found myself listening with a degree of admiration sel- 
dom aroused in my bosom, to his careless and off-hand 
Varnham seemed pleased that my for- 
mer unreasonable prejudices were yielding to the charm 
of his friend’s genius—and our ride was one of the 
pleasantest of my then pleasant life 

‘Tt was not till after we had been at the parsonage 
several cays, that the speech which had so suddenly 
lifted our guest into notice, came under my observation. 
I was astonished at its depth and soundness. There 
wasa brilliancy, and now and then flashes of rich, strong 
poetry, mingled with the argument, a vivid, quick elo- 
quence in the style, that stirred my heart like a well- 
executed piece of martial music. By degrees the great 
wealth of Murray’s intellect—-the manly strength and 
A love 


of intellectual greatness, a worship of mind, had ever 


tenderness of his nature were unfolded to me. 







































































142 THE MAIDE 


been a leading trait in my character, and in that man I 


found more than mind. There was feeling—deep and | 


honorable feeling. I believed it then, and I believe it 
now, though I stand here before you a branded and har- 


N’S GRAVE. 


In death's unseen realities should lie ; 

Yet shuddered whilst he thought, and aye would start 
When the cold night-wind near her shroud passed by, 
As if he saw the spirit then depart, 


dened woman, a being flung out from the sympathies of Where slept the last young hope of a lone mother’s 


her race, and all through the instrumentality of that 
man! He loved me—yes, spite of all, he loved me— 
and I him: not madly, no! but devotedly—with a love 
that would have changed my whole being to gentleness, | 
had I been free. Deep, resolute and fervent was the 
love I felt for him—partaking of every passion of my 
soul—lasting as the soul itself. My heart has been 
crushed, broken, trampled upon—but the love of that 
man is there yet! 

“Yet we were both proud and strong to endure. No 
word of explanation passed between us. We meditated 
no wrong—but—”’ 

A deep crimson spread up to Catharine Montour’s 
face, and then her brow, and cheek, and lips grew white 
with a withering sense of shame, her head drooped 
slowly forward, and her voice was smothered in her 
locked hands. 

It would have made asublime picture, that rude hut 
and those two persons thrown so strangely together 
She cowering to her seat, broken down with a sense of 
her humiliation; and he, that calm, good missionary, 
shaking like some condemned criminal, with his hand 
pressed to his eyes, and the face beneath paler even 
than the being he commisserated. Yes, it was a strong 
picture of human passion and human grief 

T'o be continued. 
Original 


THE ISLE OF THE MAIDEN’S GRAVE 


fury gathered round a couch within that bark— 
Where lay in life's near end the young and fair, 

And sadly wept when they would slowly mark 
That maiden in her bloom then dying there, 

Ere yet the world had lured her with its glare. 

And fresh gushed forth their tears when faintly came 
From her pale lips this anxious, hopeful prayer : 

‘* Mother, oh, mother, let not the sea’s domain 


Be my dark grave, but let me sleep on earth again.” 


il 


‘* My beautiful child! there thou shalt never dwell, 


But earth whence thou cam’st shall say, ‘thou'rt mine" | 
Thou shalt not sleep in Ocean's coral cell, 
But woods for thee their branches shall entwine, 
And near thy grave shall creep the clustering vine.”’ 
Her word was kept, and that fair corpse was laid 
Embalmed upon the deck, as ‘twere a shrine 
Where that sad parent then her visits made, 

To kiss the brow where ray of life no longer played 


Ill. | 


And there amid the watches of the night, 
The weary mariner turned his quivering eye, 
And wept to think that aught so pure and bright, 


More like sume beauteous offspring of the sky, 





heart. 
Iv. 

A month had passed, and then a foreign wild, 

That mother hailed as a kind spot to rest 

The soulless tenement of her only child , 

It was an isle, a fairy isle and blest, 

Meet to receive so precious a bequest ; 

Where Nature aye had held untroubled sway, 

And sweet birds loved to build the sheltering nest. 

They made her there a grave, and then away 
That sorrowing mother went from where her loved one 

lay. 
7 

And ott they say from that green isle, her tomb, 
The voice of sighing comes upon the wind, 
From that deserted grave, where ’tis her doom 
lo sleep afar from friends long-left behind ; 
And oft th’ unwary watcher starts to find 
That voice close on his ear, whose plainuve strain 
Would call the tear from where it sleeps confined, 
Saying in words that tell the spirit’s pain— 
Mother, oh, mother come, come back to me again.”’ 


Cc. H. A. B. 


Original. 

THE NOON OF NIGHT 
Ou, beauteous night, serene and fair, 
Unruffled breeze, still fragrant air, 

How tranquil sleeps the midnight hour, 
How cool and soft the shaded bower. 


What joy to earth calm nature gives 
In silent hours when darkness lives, 
No sounds of mirth, no heartfelt glee 
Reigns triumphant, now, with thee. 


The azure sky, the glittering stars, 

Che bright pale moon, the planet Mars, 
he living streams, the running brooks, 

With Ocean’s waste, bespeak thy looks. 


The stillness of surrounding night 
Affords a richness pure and bright, 
Ihe Eastern world at midnight reigns 
In quiet sleep or restless pains. 


The peace of guilty souls has fled, 

They rest not still, they live in dread ; 
But conscience sleeps in tranquil bliss, 
And wakes beholding scenes like this. 


Oh, beauteous night, delightful shade, 
That dwells around on every glade— 
Ihy cherms are dwindling fast away, 
The approaching light betokens day. 











A NEW-ENGLAND 





Original. 


| 
A NEW-ENGLAND WINTER-SCENE.| 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN ONE | 


OF THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


BY WILLIAM CUTTER 

T HAVE sometimes almost envied you the perpetual 
Summer you enjoy. You have none of the bleak, dark 
wastes of Winter around you, and have never to look, | 
with aching heart, upon all fair, bright, beautiful things, | 
withering betore your eyes, in the severe frown of frosty | 
Autumn. 
in your Islands of eternal June. 


It is always green, and fresh, and fragrant, | 
Your gardens are al-| 


ways gardens, gay and redolent with sweet blossoms, | 
and rich with ripe fruits, mingling like youth and man- | 
hood vying with each other, ‘from laughing mormng) 
up to sober prime,’ pursuing, without blight or dim-| 


ness, the same gay round—blooming and ripening—_ 
ripening and blooming, but never falling, through all 
generations. Through all seasons, you have only to 
reach forth your hands, and there are bright boquets, 
and mellow, delicious fruits, ready to fill them Your, 
trees have always a shade to spread over you; and they | 
cast off their gorgeous blossoms, and their luxuriant! 
load, as if they were conscious of immortal youth and | 
energy—as if they knew they should never fade, be- | 
come fruitless, or die. There is no frail, bending, with- | 
ering age, in any thing of nature you look upon—no | 
blasting of the unripened bud by untimely frosts—no | 


falling prematurely of all that is beautiful and rare, to 
remind you daily that Time is on his flight, and that 


you will not always be young. I wonder you do not 


think yourselves immortal in those everlasting gardens ! 


Oh! that perpetual youth and maturity of every thing | 
lovely!—how I have sometimes envied you the neal 
sion ! 

But I shall never envy you again. 
Summer is, soft as its breezes, and sweet as its music, 
[ would not lose the unutterable glory of this scene, that 
is now before me, for all the riches of your Islands,— its 
unfading Summer, and everlasting sweets. 1 wish I 
could describe it to you—could give you some faint idea 
But to do it any justice, I 


No—delightful as | 


of its celestial splendor. 
should have travelled through the fields of those glitter- 








ing constellations above me, to borrow images from the | 


The attempt will be vain—presumptu- | 


host of heaven. 
| 
| 


ous—but I will try to tell you as much of it as I can. 

The day has been dark, cold, and stormy. The snow! 
has been falling lightly, mingled with rain, which free-| 
zing as it fell, has formed a perfect covering of ice upon 
every object. The trees and shrubbery, even to their 
minutest branclies, are all perfectly encased in this | 
transparent drapery. Nothing could look more bleak | 
and melancholy while the storm continued. But just. 
as evening closed in, the storm ceased, and the clouds 
rolled swiftly away. Never was a clearer, 1 more. 
spotless sky. The moon is in the zenith of her march, | 
with her multitude of bright attendants, pouring their | 





mild radiance, hike living light, upon the sea of glass, 
18 
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WINTER-SCENE. 





that is all around us. Oh! how it kindles me to look 
at it! how it maddens me that | have no language to 
tell it to you! Do but imagine—The fields blazing out, 
like oceans of molten silver !—every tree and shrub, as 
far as the eye can reach, of pure transparent glass—a 


perfect garden of moving, waving breathing chrystals, 


lighted into unearthly splendor bya full, unclouded moon, 


and scattering undimmed, in every direction, the beams 
that are poured upon them. The air, all around, seems 
alive with illuminated gems. Every tree is a diamond 
chandelier, with a whole constellation of stars clustering 
to every socket—and, as they wave and tremble in the 
light breeze that is passing, 1 think of the dance of the 
morning stars, while they sung together on the birth- 
day of creation. Earth is a mirror of heaven. I can 
almost imagine myself borne up among the spheres, and 
looking through their vast theatre ot lights. There are 
stars of every magnitude—trom the humble twig, that 
glows and sparkles on the very bosom of the glassy 
earth, and the delicate thorn that points its glittering 
needle to the light, to the gorgeous, stately tree, that 
lifts loftily its crowned head and stretches its gemmed 
and almost overborne arms, proudly and gloriously to 
the heavens—all glow img——glittering —tlashing—blazing 
—like—but why do I attempt it? As well might I be- 
gin to paiat the noon-day sun. Give a loose to your 
imagination. Think of gardens and forests, hung with 
myriads of diamonds—nay, every tree, every branch, 
every stem and twig, a perfect. polished chrystal, and 
the full, glorious moon, and all the host of evening, 
down in the very midst of them—and you will know 
what I am looking at. [ am all eye and thought, but 


have no voice, no words to convey to you an impression 


| of what I see and feel.—No, I'll not envy you again! 


What a picture for mortal eyes to look on undimmed! 
The eagle, that goes up at noon-day to the sun, would 
be amazed in its effulgence. It is the coronation-eve of 
Winter—and nature has opened her casket, and pour- 
ed out every dazzling gem, and brilliant in her keeping, 
and hung out all her rain-bow drops, and lighted up 
every lamp, and they are all glowing, twinkling, spark- 
ling, flashing together, like legions of spiritual eyes, 
glancing trom world to world, in such unearthly rivalry 
that the eye, even of the mind, turns away from it, pain- 
ed and weary with beholding. There—look—but I 
can say no more, my werds are consumed, drunk up in 
this unutterable glory, like morning mist when the sun 


looks on it! 
OLD LETTERS. 

For a moment I meditated on the MELANCHOLY 
which attaches itself to old letters; they live, and 
speuk of the living, with all the freshness and vivacity 
of feeling which existed at the instant they were 
penned; when, alas! those to whom they may so vi- 
vidly refer, are, perhaps, numbered with the dead. I 
repeat it, old letters are the most painful in the world; 
for they cancel in a moment all the settled calm, all the 
subdued recollections with which time may have invest- 
ed the past; they make the dead alive again; we feel 
their presence, and shudder.—Mrs. Bray. 
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IRISH 


Original. 
IRISH LEGEND. 
“Tua curse of Cromwell light upon you, you owld 
Pelican o’ the wilderness! Isn't it a burning shame 
for a chap like you, to be murtherin’ the Lord’s gift after 


that fashion? ‘Twisting your voice, for all the world, 


into the sound of a joecorn, 'stead of singing out like a | 


man. There’s Tead O’Shaunessy, now, I'l! go bail, 
could raise you a lilt would rejoice the sow! in your 
body!”’ 

“Gently, gently, Phelim, fair and aisy goes a long 


ways on a summer’s day,—but I’!! put up with all your 


bantherin’, if you will only give us the rale maning of || 


May I 
never die uisy, if I was ever able to larn the rale Eng- 
But, Phelim, 
you are the boy that has the ins and outs of sich things, 


them four words ‘ The curse of Cromwell.’ 
lish of 'em from aither young or owld. 


and give us but the twist of this one, and as long as I’m 
able to raise my elbow I'll dhrink to the health of the 
lad that licked the Conaught man!” 

“Ah, Michael, it’s aisy seen you’ve been up to Cork 
to kiss the ‘‘ Blarney stone.”” But if it'll plaze ye, boys, 
I'll give ye a twist of it, as Mick calls it. So fill up 
your glasses al! round;—Oh, by my sowkins, there’s 
no occasion to tell Reddy, there in the corner to do 
that; he has been playing ‘Sargent Scully’ all night, 
dhrinking two glasses for his neighbor's one; but I 
want to give one toast before I begin, ‘ here’s that we 
Hip, 
Well 


may all live to see owld Ireland a Republic yet.’ 
hip, hip, hurra! Rise it, your sowls to glory! 
done; now then, hére goes for the story.” 
“’Twas lon® time ago, as the song says, when there 
wasn’t a man, woman or child left living in Conaught. 
All killed in the civil wars; though, by my troth, it is 
the dhrollest name to give to them wars seeing they are 


the most nncivil things under heaven, barring a guager ' 


Well, as I was saying, there wasn’t one alive, and to | 


break lLreland’s heart outright, who should come over 
the sac, but the ‘ curse o’ God’ show himself, the Par- 
‘inament Giniral, as he was called. (That manes that 
he was licensed by Government, the same as the Parlia- 


ment whiskey.) Having gathered an army of ten thou- 


sand men in the North, by my sow], they took it so 


aisy, that, they say, they all «at down under the walls of 


L 





EGEND. 


} was dressed so funny for a Giniral. He had a face on 
him as long as my arm, and as sour as some of his own 
beer, for he was a brewer, and sure the wonder is, that 

| the smell o’ the liquor didn’t make a dacenter man of 

him than he was. There was a thing hanging at his 
|, side more, like a spit, than a weapon to kill Christians 
with, twas so long and thin. Oh! but there was one 
|| goodething about him. He was smoking a piece of 
that blessed weed which was breught to England not 


very long before by Sir Walter Raleigh, God be merci- 
‘ful to his sowl! 


Crass yourselves, boys, when you 
| hear his name mentioned, for it was he first brought the 
|| praties to Ireland from that tearing spot—Ameriky. 
Well, as I was saying, there was Cromwell, and of all 
the chaps to spake, he was the foremost; he could talk 
| you out of your sivin senses in less than no time, and, by 
| Gor! ’tis said he once even bothered the Pope discoors- 
ing scripture; but then, ‘twas like the devil, the Lord 
save us, who can quote the Bible for his own use as 


well as the best of us. When he came forenent the 
gate, you'd think butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, he 


, , , 
spoke ’em so dacent and genteelly, but it wouldn't do; 





they told th’ owld ‘ crop-eard’ villain to mind his own 


| business 
| laver. So, old Noll, finding they were making game of 


, and not to come bothering them with his pa- 


|him, got raging mad, and jumping upon a big rock, and 
opening out his long arms, he began to lay his curse on 
em. ‘ Verily, verily, and by the Piper that played be- 
fore Moses,’ he shouted, ‘1 will be unto the people of 
| Droheda, even as Sampson and the three hundred wild 
| foxes were with their fiery tails among the grain of the 
|Philistines!’ (‘ Yes, answered one fellow from the 
battlements, but now you are trying to conquer us with 
‘the ass’ jaw!’) At this the owld sinner began to 
‘foam at the mouth with passion, and forgetting the lin- 
| go of the saints, as they called themselves, he shook his 
| fist wildly at the man who had interrupted him, and not 


| 
particular. 


minding the other people around, he spoke to him in 
‘Man,’ said he, ‘may 1 swallow my owld 
| bregues, nails and all, if you aren’t the biggest villain 


}under the sun! 


and that you may remember this day as 
long as you live, I lay my heaviest curse on you. May 


you never be able to taste another dhrop of spirits to the 





last day of your life!’ He returned to his camp, and 


Droheda! The town was garrisoned by the Irish Roy- |) sure « nough the town was taken three days after, and 


aliets, fighting for one of them ungrateful reprobates, 
‘‘the Stewarts.” 
the battle of the Boyne, when James II ran away and 


When they had 


surrendered to the British, do you remember the offer 


left his Irish army without a Giniral. 


the Irish made ’em? Why, to change Ginirals, and 
fight it all over again to be sure! Who, in the wide 
world, would have thought of the like o’ that but the 
bove of our own three Emerald Isle. Well, it wasn’t 
far from where the battle of the Boyne was fought years 
afterwards that Cromwell sat down, and, faith, the peo- 
ple inside had determined that ‘tis tired of sitting he 
should be before they’d open their gates to let him into 
the town. As he walked out of bis tent to summons 
the place to surrender, the people wouldn't believe their 





eyes that it was the famous Cromwell they saw; he 


for three more they kept slaughtering and butchering 


Mavybee you remember hear tell of | the poor people without marcy, and on the fourth day, 


| when there was hardly one alive in the city, they found 
| the poor divil who had spoken to Cromwell, and they 
‘brought him up to the Giniral. ‘ Man of sin, and wor- 
shipper of the harlot of Babylon, have you tasted a drop 
‘No, 
_plaze your honor’s worship, not a taste stronger than 
milk has passed my two lips since, and I] have not had 
even a dhrop of water these three days to wet them with.’ 
He mentioned that, thinking to soften th’ owld soldier’s 
heart, that he might forgive him, but he might as well 


since I laid my blast on you?’ said owld Noll. 


have whistled jigs to a milestone in a gale of wind. 
The hypereritical vagabond up with his sword, and as 
the man lay bound before him, he sent it through his 





body. ‘There,’ said the thief ‘take that for fear if 





you lived the words of God’s saint might not come te | 


pass!’ 


“‘ Now in future, boys, ye’ll know the maning of them | 


four words, for ‘that you may never be able to taste || 


another dhrop of spirits to the last day of your life ’’ is | 


‘ The curse of Cromwell.’”’ 
yr. P. M. 
Original. 
LO SCONOSCIUTO. 
** Requiescat in Pace.”’ 
‘Twas a lone and lofty chamber— 
A strange and fitful glare 
Of tapers, round the silent bier, 
Was dimly gleaming there ;— 
A velvet pall swept lowly down— 
A golden scutcheon said, 
Earth’s last and solemn mockery, 
Vain honors to the dead. 


Calm, pallid, stern, the sleeper lay, 
Close knit the marble brow, 

Still, darkly bright, the raven curls— 
What hand shall stir them now ?— 
Long rest hath sealed those heavy lids— 
Deep agony, the breath— 
Wrapt is that rigid form, within 

The cold white robe of death 


None of his blood—none of his race, 
Are bending o’er him there— 

None of his early known—with one, 
That dreary vigil share— 

That one—(nor of his kin, nor clime )— 
Clings loving to the last, 

And wildly from bis burning heart, 
Come wailings of the past 


** And is it thus—all desolate— 
Thus fearfully alone ’— 

Thou hearest not—thou answerest not 
My best, my loved, my own !— 

That pale tiem lip—the dull closed eye, 
My warm tears bathe in vain— 


Starting, I shrink, then turn to thee, 


~#) 


And hopeless gaze again 


‘* But why gaze on the passionless, 
The chill, forsaken clay ?— 
Why sorrow for the noble life, 
The spirit passed away ?— 
How could I vainly seek to bind 
On earth the pure and bigh ?— 
The solitary angel sent 


To teach me how to die! 


‘* Now, in this bleak world, thou hast left 
My promise, soiled in dust ;— 

Why hast thou gone my guiding light, 

My counsellor, my trust ? 


Lo SCONOSCIUTO, 


Oh love, surpassing woman's love ! 

|| None other e’er can be, 

| In shame, in sorrow, guilt, and pain, 
As thou hast been to me! 

| 


‘‘T will not stand beside thy grave— 

! I could not see thy head 

Laid on its last dark pillow, there, 
Among the stranger dead ;— 

| And stranger hands, as thou hast willed, 

tj Shall o’er thee press the sod— 

| None by to weep, or pray, save one, 

The servant of thy God. 


‘The dawn is near—this sickly gleam 


\| 

| . . . 

| Is fading into gloom.— 

| The morn is up—that cannot wake 
Thee, with ber fragrant bloom '— 


Rest, rest in peace—one last, long kiss, 
To thy cold brow is given:— 
My young life’s ruined hope lies here— 
My love—with thee, in Heaven! ”’ 
LESLIE. 


Original. 
THE NEGLECTED. 


I sroop alone in the “ illumined hall,” 

Where joyously sped the “ banquet and the ball,”’ 
| As lively music of enlivened grove, 

Made gladness buoyant by the chirping sengeter— 
The gay and noisy warbling of maiden tongues, 
Of that fluttering train, 

The glow of admiration’s embers within, 


Passed by me idly. 
None could wake. Absorbed, in thoughts unkindred, 
toes the bounding cirele for intelleet’s proud brow, 

I beheld, and sighed, 

As I saw Nature’s creatures veiled in sophistry 

That hid beneath the dark and vulgar feelings, 


In vain I looked. 





| Receive proud genius’ attentive, wooing smile 
. . » . . . . . 
A maiden, graceful as Asphidias’ genius 
} Imaged, or Fancy in its golden romance 
E’er beheld, joined that gay and thoughtless throng— 
Her face, nor envy, nor jealousy distained, 
The witching, winning smile played not thereon— 
|,’ Twas artless—yet it was beautiful to sean ; 
Her cheeks, by affectation unbedimmed, 
With glowing innocence were suffused— 
| Mild benevolence throned her graceful brows, 
Its impress, pensive thought to the forehead gave ; 
Sincerity, in happiest radiance, 
That told of unsinned virtue within, 
Over her features spread. Those dark spenking eyes, 
You would have thought Love's torch flamed therein, 
With such soft and liquid lustre did they beam. 
| Among that blithe assemblage, were none so fair, 
None o’er whose features’ expanse, so genial blaz'd 
Intellect’s five or virtue’s rays—I mark’d her well— 
_Among that silly crowd, none so neglected. 
Niles, Mich. 
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146 MORNING ITS SWEETS IS FLINGING. 





MORMIWNG UTS SWaats US PLINIGHNTE. 


Arranged for the Guitar. 
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Original 
THEATRICALS 


Park THearre.—The new opera.— The taste of the New 
York public for music, however some illiberal foreiguers may 
affect to despise it, is as genuine as that of any people unde 
the sun, and although it may have been improperly educated 
we will venture to assert that there is no excellence in harmo- 
ny or melody it is incapable of properly appreciating, when 
fairly brought under its attention. The present number and 
variety of musical performances which are continually attract- 
ing audicnces in this country, and the rapidity with which any 
opera of merit becomes generally popular amongst us proves 
the existence of a particular and powerful love of the musical 
art. It is ridiculous to assert, as has been done, that such en 
tertainments are patronised because they are fashionable; for 
fashion does not possess an influence of such duration as is here 
ascribed toit. True it is, however, that we have not always 
been allowed to hear the choicest compositions, nor has their 
performance upon every occasion been. as perfect as was desi- 


rable. There has been mismanagement, no doubt. Considering 


THEATRIC 


the sums we pay for the amusement, it certainly ought to be se-, 


cured to us in as perfect a state as may be attainable ; but as 
there seems to be a disposition on the part of Mr. Simpson, at 
least, to do all that may be required of him, we need make no 
farther allusion to past abuses. 

A new opera, (by Donisetti, the author of Anna Bolena,) enti- 
tled the “ Elixir of Love,” has been produced since our Iast 
number. The music, though somewhat deficient in originality, 
is light, graceful, and agreeable, and certainly nothing could be 


more charming than the natural acting and graceful execution 


of Madame Caradori. We have seldom heard her when her | 


voice was more pure, clear and flexible than on the last represen 
tation of the operas. Her cadences were very often intricate 
and chromatic, now venturing upon a series of ascending semi 
tones, and presently indulging in a labarvuthine passage still 
less easy of performance; but all were intonated with a neat 
ness and delicacy that won for her the enthusiastic approbation 
of her auditors. In fact, her yoice might be very appropriately 
compared to similar notes produced by a good violin, from a 
Maestro in one of his happiest moments, so sweetly and so 
gracefully did her cadences fall upon the ear, There was some 
thing so exquisitely natural, too, in her performance. | 

Of Mr. Morley, we would rather defer speaking till we can 
have a more favorable opportunity of judging of his merits. 
We must say, however, that he possesses an excellent voice, of 
good compass, and that, despite a faulty intonation, he employed 
it in an effective and agreeable manner 

The music entrusted to Placide suited him admirably, and 
the manner in which he eave it added considerably to the sue 
cess of the opera 

Mr. Joncas deserves great credit both for his singing and act 
ing. Rarely, if ever, has he appeared to such advantage. We 
were much ploased with the unassuming, graceful, and perfectly 
correct style with which he gave the charming ballad in the 
second act. Sadly deficient in gallantry should we be did we 
omit to mention Mrs. Hughes—a sweet singer and a very pre 
possessing lady both in face and person. 

We cannot close this sketch without adverting to the impro 
ved state of the chorus—a department which used to be singnu 
larly deficient Still something remains to be done. These 
people ought to be made to act as well as tosing. Concerted 
music, in many parts, loses half sts effect, if its dramatic nature 
is not borne out by appropriate action, and the spectacle of 
the finale is nothing, unless all concerned init act up to a natu 
ral personation of their peculiar character. 

The benefits at this house have been “ benefits forgot.” Nei 
ther Placide, Chippenddle nor Richings had a house at all com- 
mensurate with their merits—though the latter introduced a 
gentleman by the name of Porter, as Shylock, who certainly sur 
ceeded in striking out many beauties in the © trial scene The 
audience seemed to consider him pricked Porter. By the way 
it speaks little for the liberality of the theatrical public that 
meritorious actors, who labor nightly for their amusement, and 


| 





ALS. 


who receive probably a diminished salary in expectation of a 
profitable benefit, should be so shamefully neglected. Why is 
it, that Mrs. Wheatley and Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Richardson, 
who have no superiors here or elsewhere,—that Placide and 
Fisher, Chippendale and Richings, cannot secure, except by 
the aid of “ stars,” ought but a begegarly acccunt of empty box- 
es! It is as disgraceful to us, as it must be mortifying to them. 
We sincerely trust that Mr. Blake, the treasurer of the Park, 
| whose benefit will take place in the early part of the present 
month, will not be soscurvily treated. In every relation of life 
Mr. Blake is worthy of that most honorable of all titles—cGen- 
TLEMAN. Let our citizens endorse our opinion on the evening 
in question 
Navionat.—The Belle’s Stratagem was played at this theatre 
for the purpose of introducing the audience to Mr. George Bar. 
rett and his beautiful and accomplished lady. They were cor 
| dially welcomed, and played the two principal characters very 
agreeably. 


Mr. Browne's Tangent, ow the night of his benefit, showed 


the versatility of that gentleman's powers to great advantage. 
His performance was spirited and effective; and the manner in 
which it was recerved must have been highly flattering to him 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. Stanley, too, are deserving of especia) 
praise. The former gentleman is the best reader on the stage 
—an unassuming but meritorious actor; and the latter is pos- 
sessed of as much talent as any individual in the National The- 
atre. The audience, to be sure, have not discovered it; for the 
| simple reason, that he has not yet appeared in the line of cha- 

racters for which he is peculiarly fitted, and in which he has 
heretofore beeu eminently successful. 

The dramatic spectacle of Blue Beard has been revived, and 


| With the assistance of Mr. Van Amburgh, and an enormous ele- 


phant and dromedary, has proved highly attractive. ‘The abso- 
lute control which this person exercises over lious, tigers, and 
is truly wonderful. 


such small deer,’ 


Mr. H. Wallack goes to England shortly, on account, as it is 


said, of Mrs. W's continued ill health: bis brother will return 


in August, with a new array of pieces and actors, and with “ ab} 


Original, 
LITERARY REVIEW 

Turner's Sscrep History: Harper & Brothers.—This is the 
concluding volume of the “Sacred History of the World,’ 
It is number LXXXIV ofthe Family Library. Mr. Sharon Tur 
ner, has attempted, in the present work, to consider the world 
in a philosophical light. We have not leisure to investigate 
how far he has sueceeded, but we incline to the opinion that he 
has done so to the utmost of his wish, The volume is divided 
into forty-two letters—each embracing a distinct subject. 


Catperon, THE Courtier: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. E.L. 
Bulwer seems determined that the public shall not think he is 
idle, which impression would, certainly, be rank calumny 
against a man who is as industrious as E. L. Bulwer in string- 
ing sentences together. Here we have a volume, something 
less in the number of pages than “ Falkland,” his first effort. 
Whether Mr. E. L. Bulwer is the legitimate perent of this off- 
spring, is not for us to decide. Calderon, the Courtier, would 
have been a capital tale for a magazine, (and we would have 
given Mr. Bulwer $100 for it) but the permitting of such sheer 
improbabilities to go forth to the world, as a work emanating 
from the pen of the author of Rienzi, Pelham, etc., is injurious 
to his reputation. The tale, for it is only such, is well written, 


and will assiet in the whiling away of a warm afternoon. 


Mrs. Suerwoop’s Works: Harper & Brothers.—This is the 
only uniform edition of the works of this popular author ever 
published inthe United States. The present volume finishes 
the series, which embraces all she has written up to this period 
The history of Henry Milnor is now brought to a close—al- 


| though it is intemated by the author, that other works may 


hereafter appear, in which some of the characters, and per 
haps, Henry Milnor himself may again be iptroduced. The 





LITERARY 


“Sabbath on the Continent” is a paper of great interest 
and should be extensively perused. Mrs. Sherwood says, * at 
a period when the subject of the Sabbath 1s discussed, both in 
the private circle and the senate, it may not be thought :m- 
proper to present to the reader the scenes exhibited on that ho- 
ly day in the principal cities on the continent. If the reader be | 
the subject of proper feeling, such a review will inspire him 
with gratitude for the privileges he enjoys, and will lead him 
to promote, by his example, his influence, and his prayers, a 
more consistent observance of that holy day, which Jehovah has 
set apart for his own service, and which presents a type of ‘‘ the 
rest which remaineth for the people of God.” The “ Idler,” in 
the same volume, is a beautiful story. We cannot, in justice to) 
our own feelings, close this brief notice, without first endeavor- 
ing to impress on the mind of every parent, the necessity of 


having a copy of Mrs. Sherwood’s works for the use of their | 
children. When the young mind is beginning to yearn for || 


food, no works better calculated to appease that desire can be 
ministered than those of Mrs. Sherwood’s. 
| 


FIELDING ; oR Society: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadel- 
phia.—These publishers have issued this admirable work ina 
neat volume of 650 pages, at the very low price of six shil- 
lings. It was originally published in London in three volumes, 
but it now appears compressed into one. It is from the pen 
of R. P. Ward, author of ‘ Tremaine’ and‘ De Vere.’ Fielding, 


as is well known, was a great observer of mankind, and pene- || 


trated the inmost recesses of the heart. The material of this 
production is gathered from manuscripts and private journals | 
which came into the possession of Mr. Ward, after his death, 
as one of the executors. It will be read with much interest, 
by both old and young. 


Nicwotas Nickiesy, No. Il: Carey Lea & Blanchard, ot 
Philadelphia, have issued the second part of this work, edited 
by the famous “ Boz.” It is an amusing story, well illustrated 
with engravings, characteristic of each subject. 


Skercues, By “ Boz.’—The same publishers have, also, sent 
us the first three parts of another new work, now in course of 
publication, by the notorious author of the Pickwick Papers, hu- 
morously illustrated by George Cruikshanks. The infinite hu- 
mor embodied in the pages of these works will insure for them 
an extensive and rapid sale. Both may be examined at the 
bookstore of the Messrs. Carvills’. 


Tue Squire: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.—T he | 
plot of this work is well managed, and the interest sustained 
througheut. The characters are drawn with a free and noble 
air—that of the Squire is delineated to life, while that of Mabel 
Congers and Dunsford are sustained with unusual ability to the | 
end of the story, which speaks highly in favor of the author's 
discrimination, and his peculiar talents. The striking traits in 
the life of Edward Elton, who, by the way, ts the hero, are de-| 
veloped with great sincerity. “ The Squire 
romances the reading community have been furnished with 


” 


is one of the best 


during the present year. It 13 a work that will always be pe- 
rused with the most absorbing attention ;—from its commence- 
ment the mind yearns for a breathing-place.—In this glorious 
state of anxiety, the reader is carried through two volumes, un- | 
certain as to its termination, until he throws down the book | 
completely elated with the denouement, but deeply regretting 
that it is finished. 

GLEANINGS IN Europe: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia.—This is a work possessing more than ordinary claims 


upon the American public—both from its intrinsic merit and | 
the name of its talented author, J. Fennimore Cooper. We 
have perused if with so much attention that we have become | 
deeply imbued with the author's independence of feelings, and | 
his rich and glowing descriptions of scevuery and incidents, | 
Mr. Cooper has exercised great discrimination in the formation 
of his present production ; eschewing the tiresome routine and 
worn-out sketches of every day life, and confining himself only 
to that which is interesting and necessary. Itis rich in language | 
—brilliant im delineation—graphic and interesting im —_ 
tion 


1} 
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REVIEW. 


Otiver Twist, as published by William Lewer, of this city, 


is far inferior to the same work now in course of publication by 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard. We heartily recommend the genu- 
ine “ Oliver Twist,” issued by the Philadelphia publishers to 
the attention of the public, as a work superior in every particu- 
lar to that hailing from New York. It 1s for sale at the book- 
stores of the Messrs. Carvills’, and Wiley & Putnam. 


Jane Lomax; or A Motuer’s Crime: Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia.—The ttle of this book is sufficient to con- 
| Vinee every one of its interesting nature. It pictures to an 
alarming degree the effects produced by a mother’s crime. Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 


BuRTON; OR THE Steces: Harper & Brothers.—This admi- 
rable story by Professor Ingraham will increase that gentle- 
| man’s already enviable reputation. The incidents are varied 
and natural; the characters finely drawn, and the interest 


|| continues “ faithful to the end.” We have rarely laid down a 


novel from which we have received more pleasure. 
Original. 
EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We have no reason, perhaps, to complain of the encourage- 
| ment which our periodical has received from its early rise even 
to the fulness of stature which it has now attained. We are 
not dissatisfied with the result of our labors, and we are ready 
to carry them on with cheerfulness, even at a considerable ex- 
| penditure of our private resources. The “ Ladies’ Companion” 





| was established out of zeal for the improvement of our fair rea- 


|| ders, and with a not unreasonable desire of benefitting ourselves. 


| Abundant testimonials have been borne to its efficacy and use- 

fulness. It may be productive of still greater good. Let the 
| exertions of our female friends in the behalf of their own peri- 

odical, be characterised by more of energy. Let each one send, 
|—as she may do if she chooses—one or more subscribers, and 
| they shall have a “Companion” after their own heart's desire. 
We have begun a good work for their benefit, and with a little 
assistance, we will persevere in the cause, and make good every 


|| reasonable expectation any one may have entertained. 


| . , * 
| Carnerwoon’s Panoxamas.— Niagara Falls, Jerusalem and 


the surrounding landscape.—These are surprising works of the 
| genius of Catherwood. They are full of grandeur and simpli- 
| city. The first is perfectly true to nature, and you may repeat 

your vist to it time and again without fatigue. Brilliancy of 
light and soberness of shade are brought wonderfully together ; 
it is as rich as color can make it, and as sombre in its depth 
as poetry can desire. The effect is very powerful. Like Ae- 
neas in the picture gallery of Dido, we could have stood and 
wept (‘constitis; et lacrymans’’) before the Holy City. It is 
beautiful, magnificent, sublime; and awakens a thousand hal- 


| lowed thoughts of the time when our Saviour 
“ Bore his cross up rueful Calvary.” 


Nothing can be finer or more natural than the grouping of the 
figures in this picture ; or more admirable in composition, tone 
and color. The public have welcomed these productions of Mr 
Catherwood with a truly liberal and praiseworthy spirit. They 
| ace now exhibiting at the new Rotundo, corner of Broadway and 
| Prince Streets. 


We return our sincere thanks to the Editor of the Cincinnati 
Gazette for the favorable notice of the Ladies’ Companion, 
which appeared in his paper of June 20th. It isan old saying that 
a kick from some persons is invariably of more ad\ «atage than 
asmile. We are compelled, in selfdefence, to make public the 
names of delinquents. It has had, in many instances, a salutary 
effect, as there are thousands in the United States who pride 
themselves upon the chance of imposing on a publisher. We 
would, also, assure the Editor of the Gazette, that we are our- 
selves as much mortified, and perhaps, more so, than the indi- 
vidual advertised, when we have to resort to the alternative re- 
ferred to by him. 
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~ my. He proceeds: 


Portrait Paintinc.—We have examined often rich and rare 
padintings—those too, by artists of acknowledged superiority, but 
none have, in our humble estimation, surpassed those which are 
now open for inspection at the rooms of Mr. David R. Barker, 
243 Broadway. We are not exactly connoiseurs in the art—! 
still we know, however, sufficient to judge whether a painting is 
executed with the least talent, or not. The drapery of those’ 
painted by Mr. Barker, are remarkable for their richness of col- 
oring and gracefulness of disposition. There is no ornament 
that sets a portrait off to greater advantage than a luxuriant 
velvet drapery, beautifully festooned, with tassels and cords of | 
the same. In this, Mr. Barker excels. 


Nreio’s Garven.—This, the elysium of our beautiful city, has 
commenced its season with a brilliancy of patronage, commen- 
surate with the brilliance of its attractions. In the energetic 
taste of Niblo, displayed in the transformation of a few square 
feet of ground, chalked out originally into building lots, void of 
form and feature, distinguishable only by their flat and level 
surface, into splendid walks, lit by sparkling gems of all the va- 
ried colors of the rainbow—promenades, such as the orientalist 
might boast of, and a Temple devoted to the elegant arts such as 
have been derived from Pieria, we are left nothing to regret in| 
the absence of the Tivoli of the Parisian Capitol, or the Vaux- 
hall of the British Metropolis. We claim to be their equal in | 
our elegant arrangements, and far exceed them in the Houri- 
like form and angelic graces of our beautiful women who flock 
to this intellectual scene of enchantment, themselves the most | 
powerful enchanters. At Niblo’s, we realize the Eastern won- | 
ders in their tales of fancy. We live over the Arabian nights, 
and in our day-dreame—dream of nights at Niblo’s. In short, 
we could almost become Mabomedan in faith, if these scenes are 
to be the rewards of our prosylitism. But in simple parlance | 
we profess ourselves to be great admirers of that elegant vari- 
ety of entertainments which characterize the public garden we | 
have already alluded to. We enjoy them with a freedom and | 
ease not to be met with in our theatres and concert-rooms— | 
we have a freedom of limbs—we enjoy the pure air, and at 
a season, too, when the great heat of a midday sun has left us 
relaxed, feeble in mind and body. It is the evening air which 
braces us up again—expanding our lungs and yielding elasticity 
to our limbs. In our next number we shall enter into a critical | 
inquiry of the talents of the various professors distinguishing 
this resort of the public by their excellence or their failure in 
the departments allotted to them. 

Lapies’ Waitine Fiurp.—L. Francis & Co., 110 Fulton street, | 
have desired us to call the attention of the ladies to the new 
writmg fluid just invented by them. It is, indeed, an article | 
well deserving of the countenance of every lady, possessed of 
the least penchant for writing. | 


ee | 
Original. | 
LECTURE ON ANATOMY. | 


Suggested while attending a course of demonstrative Anato- 
my by the talented Professor Armsby, of Albany. The) 
lecturer is represented holding up to the view of the class | 
the open human skull, with the brain and its appendages and | 
the nerves carefully developed for inspection, while with sus- | 
cintness, apostrophic eve and attitude he rapidly announces 
their distribution and various functions in the animal econo- | 


Puts is the tenement of thought, 


Che mansion of the mind, 


LECTURE ON ANATOMY. 


Reason, perception, hope and light, 
In glory side by side. 
Here gather too, in crowded thrall, 
Of agile grace and hue, 
Imagination’s thousand forms 
Fast thronging on the view. 
Here Reason reigns—here Genius dwells, 
And here Ambition lives, 
And proudest midst that mighty throng 
The soul celestial thrives. 
Here too Imperial Will resides, 
In regal state enshrin'd, 
In stern dominion over all, 
With majesty combin’d ; 
Mark this! it is bis messenger, 
That like electric fire, 
Swift wing’d the mandate beareth forth, 
Of reason or desire. 
This filament, this seeming thread, 
Hath power to shake the frame, 
That, whispering to the heart’s warm core, 
lo light Love's genial flame. 
And this, or this—to sense inclin'd, 
Hath magic in its spell, 
To waken pleasure, pain and hope, 
And rapture’s story tell. 
And this frail cord, sent to the eye, 
Can comprehend the whole, 
The linnitless, the vast profound, 
Where worlds unnumbered roil ! 
That—to the tongue can captivate, 
This—epicures enslave, 
That! to the same, make slander rife, 
And this, perchance, a knave. 
That! to the ear oft makes the soul 
Quake ‘neath the thunder'’s peal, 
Or to the heart with genius warm’d 
A dream’s low tones reveal. 
Concenter’d in one mass, the brain— 
These make man what he is, 
The offspring of yon world of light, 
The life and soul of this! w. J. ¥. 


Ocininet. 2 
SONNET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ WILDERINGHAM.” 


Wouvu tp I were with the dead! if with the dead 
The weary spirit may indeed find rest. 

And, when the earth on her maternal breast 
Hath kindly pillowed aching heart and head, 
Not only shall our tears no more be shed 

In bitterness o’er all that made us blest, 








Whose empire, as the Universe, 


Is boundless—undefined ! 
"Tis vaulted like the evening sky, H| 
In star-wrought grace unfurl'd 
And like that very firmament, 





Hangs o'er a breathing world 


' 
| 


| 


Nor shall the vulture passions more molest 


| The hearts which ‘neath their talons long have bled, 


But even the memories of our hopes and fears— 


Our guilty joys, with their unhallowed train— 
The wild desires that maddened heart and brain— 
Remorse’s bitter pangs and scalding tears— 


A world of thought, a world of sense | Be buried with us in the peaceful grave, 


A world of passion—pride 


Death were the greatest boon | now from Heaven would 


crave ! 
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